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VICTORIA. 


May 24, 1819—January 22, 1901. 


‘God gave her peace.” 
—Tennyson. 





Lo, she is dead, 

Our noble England’s noble Head, 

In whom her corporate glories all might see 
Summed up in single majesty, 

Like sunset on a fronting face. 

She has fulfilled her sovereign ways. 


A woman, she 

Had nations at her nurturing knee ; 

Mother, hers too the ampler motherhood ; 
Virtues, the home in her imbued, 

Went forth in royalty ; formed—Queen-spouse — 
To rule an Empire and her house. 


She is no more, 

Whose sympathy stood at every door, 

The woman crowned who wept all women’s tears 
Throughout her Britain. On her bier’s 

Black mantle let your eyes to-day, 

Women, those queenly rains repay. 


Her Empire’s house 

Garnished and swept, just Heaven allows 
The folding of her hands to sleep. Ah! who 
Would desire for her burthens new 

At the task’s end? This way is best; 

With a world weeping her to rest. 


Francois THompson. 


The Literary Week. 


Tue illness and death of the Queen have, during the past 
week, driven all other thoughts from the mind of the com- 
munity, and it is difficult to concentrate the attention 
within the boundaries of that province of mental activity 
represented by the Acapemy. But the sympathies of 
the beloved and august lady whose loss the nation is 
mourning were wide, and on many points they touched 
literature. An author herself, she had the interests of 





authors at heart, and in the great grief of her life, the 
death of the Prince Consort, she found her consolation in 
a —_ written by one of the most distinguished of her 
subjects—Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 





We take from the present Lord Tennyson’s Life of 
his father the following account of Tennyson’s first visit 
to the Queen after the death of the Prince Consort : 
“He said that she stood pale and statue-like before 
him, speaking in a quiet, unutterably sad voice. ‘There 
was a kind of stately innocence about her.’ She said 
many kind things to him, such as ‘Next to the Bible 
“In Memoriam” is my comfort.’ She talked of the 
Prince and of Hallam and of Macaulay and of Goethe, 
and of Schiller in connexion with him, and said that the 
Prince was so like the picture of Arthur Hallam in ‘In 
Memoriam,’ even to his blue eyes. When A. said that he 
thought that the Prince would have made a great king, 
she answered: ‘He always said that it did not signify 
whether he did the right thing or did not, so long as the 
right thing was done.’ ”’ 


Berween the Queen and Tennyson there was a real 
friendship. This is the letter she wrote to him in sending 
a copy of her Highland Diary : 


‘* Dear Lorp Tennyson,— 
Though a very humble and unpretending author, 
I send you my new book, which perhaps you may like to 
glance at. Its only merit is its simplicity and truth. 
What a warm winter we have had! ; 
Hoping that you are well, and wishing to be kindly 
remembered to Lady Tennyson, 
Ever yours truly, 
¥, =e 


How the Queen’s friendship with Tennyson grew and 
deepened may be seen in the following passage in the 
Queen’s private Diary, written at Osborne, August 7, 1883: 


‘* After luncheon saw the great Poet Tennyson in dearest 
Albert’s room for nearly an hour; and most interesting it 
was. He is grown very old, his eyesight much impaired. 
But he was very kind. Asked him to sit down. He 
talked of the many friends he had lost, and what it would 
be if he did not feel and know that there was another 
world, where there would be no partings; and then he 
spoke with horror of the unbelievers and philosophers 
who would make you believe there was no other world, 
no Immortality, who tried to explain all away in a 
miserable manner. We agreed that, were such a thing 
possible, God, Who is Love, would be far more cruel than 
any human being. He quoted some well-known lines 
from Goethe, whom he so much admiros. Spoke of the 
poor Lily of Hanover [Princess Frederica of Hanover | 
so kindly; asked after my Godchildren. He spoke of 
Ireland, and the wickedness of ill-using poor animals: 
‘Iam afraid I think the world is darkened; I dare say 
it will brighten again.’ 

I told him what a comfort ‘In Memoriam’ had again 
been to me, which pleased him; but he said I could not 
believe the number of shameful letters of abuse he had 
received about it. Incredible! When I took leave of 
him, I thanked him for his kindness, and said I needed 
it, for I had gone thro’ much; and he said: ‘ You are 
so alone on that terrible height; it is terrible. I’ve only 
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a year or two to live, but I shall be happy to do anything 
for youI can. Send for me whenever you like.’ 
I thanked him warmly.” 





To authorship the Queen herself made no pretensions, 
and in publishing her private diaries of life in the 
Highlands she only gave to the world, under persuasion, 
the most artless of records. But, artless though 
they were, they deeply interested her subjects; and even 
the literary critic felt that here were two qualities 
which are not always found in diaries of greater 
literary pretensions—a most engaging candour, and abso- 
lute discretion. They revealed the secret of the Queen’s 
love of Scotland by showing how she enjoyed—nay, 
revelled in—the beauties and sublimities of nature and 
the amenities of humble lives, lived far from the madding 
crowd. 


Mr. Hervemann is about to issue a new edition of the 
Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. Mr. William Archer, who 
made, or supervised, all the translations, has carefully 
revised the diction of the plays in the light of criticism 
and of later convictions. While insisting that those critics 
are in the wrong who deny that Ibsen has any style 
whatever, he admits that the translations may have 
fostered the error by laying too much stress on the 
colloquialism of the poet’s dialogue : 

Colloquial it always is and must be; to represent it 
otherwise were to misrepresent it fatally. But there are 
in English pretty clearly marked degrees of colloquialism ; 
and I fear I often went to the extreme when I might 
better have kept to the mean. For example, the contrac- 
tion of auxiliary verbs was very much overdone, the pages 
being thickly strewn with such expressions as ‘ I’m,” 
‘**you’re,” ‘ he’s,” ‘‘ we've,” ‘‘they’d.” This may seem 
a mechanical matter, but it is far from unimportant. To 
exclude contractions altogether would, of course, be 
absurd; but it appears to me that they ought to be used 
only where the character or the situati»n renders the full 
form quite inadmissible. In other trifling details [ have 
tried to soften the effect of ultra-colloquialism, making in- 
numerable changes, too small to be recognised individually 
without 2 minute coll«tion of the texts, yet producing, I 
hope, a pervasive modification for the better. 


This is frank and reassuring. 


On the subject of colloquial English Mr. Archer—who 
has a taste for such questions—makes some interesting 
remarks, pointing out that it is not so easy as it may 
appear to find out what is colloquial and what is not. We 
entirely agree with him that the difficulty is considerable. 
Many people use surprisingly formal or rhetorical expres- 
sions in ordinary talk without perceiving it. Mr. Archer 
says that he once blamed Mr. Sydney Grundy for making 
one of his characters use, in ordinary conversation, ‘“‘ Nor 
do I believe,” and a day or two later he was surprised to 


hear it come trippingly from his own tongue. He had: 


also habitually avoided, in translation, the expression “‘ I 
can no longer do” this or that, thinking it had a bookish 
sound, but one day he heard a mechanic in an omnibus 
use the expression. It is not safe, however, to print 
colloquialisms because you have heard them once or twice ; 
they must look like colloquialisms in the book, a rule 
which Mr. Archer fully recognises. 


A LtarGE composite collection of autograph letters is 
about to be dispersed at Sotheby’s. The lots include 
letters from Burke, Mrs. Browning, Coleridge, Cowper, 
Crabbe, and Wordsworth. The following is extracted 
from a letter of Cowper’s to Samuel Rose : 


The colour of our whole life is generally such as the 
three or four first years, in which we are our own masters, 
make it. Then it is that we may be said to shape our own 
destiny, and to treasure up for ourselves a series of uture 
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successes or disappointments. Had I employed my time 
as wisely as you in a situation very similar to yours, I had 
never been a poet, perhaps, but I might by this time have 
acquired a character of more importance in society, and a 
situation in which my friends would have been better 
pleased to see me. But three years mis-spent in an 
attorney's office were almost of course followed by several 
more equally mis-spent in the Temple, and the consequence 
has been, as the Italian epiiaph says—sto qui. The only 
use I can make of myself now, at least the best, is to serve 
in terrorism to others when occasion may happen to offer, 
that they may escape, so far as my admonitions can have 
any weight with them, my folly and my fate. When you 
feel yourself tempted to relax a little the strictness of 
your present discipline, and to indulgence in amusements 
incompatible with your future interests, think of your 
friend at Weston. 


Tue Rev. Lucius G.. Fry writes a rather piquant 
letter to the Zimes describing — apropos of a needed 
fund—the present state of John Gilpin’s Edmonton. 
John Gilpin’s Edmonton means the Bell, which, we are 
told, has disappeared in favour of a modern public-house 
and a pawnbroker’s establishment, while its gardens are 
contd by a Gilpin-grove where one hundred families 
live in ‘poverty and wretchedness.” A local police- 
inspector, who seems to have a pretty wit, summed up 
the situation by remarking that when folks got ‘‘ broke” 
in London they moved to Tottenham, and when they got 
“stony broke” at Tottenham they came out to Edmonton. 


Epwarp FirzGeracp’s devotion to Crabbe is one of 
the threads of individuality that run through his Letters. 
But to-day, as then, Crabbe is the least read of poets, 
and it would be rash to say that his star will again rise 
much above the horizon. Nevertheless, an article in the 
Quarterly Review will do something to revive interest 
in the poet of ‘‘The Borough.” The writer has no 
difficulty in laying his finger on the causes of Crabbe’s 
eclipse. He was like a husbandman who brings good 
fruit to market when the demand is satisfied and prices 
are low. ‘‘He wrote all his tales in the rhymed couplet 
of the Pope school, the recurrent see-saw of which became 
distasteful to a generation in whose ears the music of 
‘* Childe Harold ” and “ Adonais” had sounded. He wasa 
realist, too, just when realism was going out of vogue. 
He studied and depicted the trials, the follies, the tragedy, 
of everyday human life, just when the poets of the new 
school were teaching their readers to regard man as a 
somewhat irrelevant atom in the pantheistic panorama.” 


Aaatin, it is probably true to say that had Crabbe 
been the contemporary of Pope he would have kept his 
place as a poet who, with far less concentration and 
finish, possessed qualities of pathos and sincerity which 
are never found in the author of ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.” 
Coming when he did, Crabbe was something of a “ guy,” 
and critics, who should know better, still point the finger 
of ridicule. Yet Crabbe’s power of portraying character 
and of giving pointed expression to natural feelings will 
always win him reinforcements of admirers. The follow- 
ing lines from ‘‘ The Library” have an admirable neatness: 


First let us view the form, the size, the dress, 

For these the manners, nay, the mind express ; 
That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid ; 
Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The close press’d leaves, unclosed for many an age; 
The dull red edging of the well-filled page ; 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold ; 
These all a sage and labour’d work proclaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame : 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 

In the deep bosom of that weighty work ; 

No playful thoughts degrade the solemn style, 


Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 
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Hence, in these times, untouched the pages lie, 
And slumber out their immortality ; 
They had their day, when, after all his toil, 
His morning study, and his midnight oil, 
At length an author’s ONE great work appear’d, 
By patient hope and length of days endear’d ; 
Expecting nations hail’d it from the press ; 
Poetic friends prefixed each kind address ; 
Princes and kings received the pond’rous gift, 
And ladies read the work they could not lift. 


The Quarterly writer concludes: ‘‘ What we wish to see 
is a reissue—with some emendations in respect of punctua- 
tion and misprints—of Murray’s beautiful edition of 1834 ; 
and we are inclined to think that the time is ripe for it.” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Every dramatist is his own 
historian, and, if the facts of the drama do not square 
with the records, then Nature, not Art, is at fault. A 
recent illustration of this rule is given by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘Cvesar and Cleopatra.’ In the play, Pothinus 
is slain treacherously by Ftatateeta in obedience to 
Cleopatra’s command—an act which draws from Cvsar 
(in the play) a fine denunciation: ‘‘‘You have slain 
their leader; it is right that they shall slay vou,”’ &ec. 
But Cesar’s own words (De Bello Civili, cap. exii.) 
are: ‘Pothinus . . .a Csare interfectus est.’ Again, 
the length of the Heptastadion—the tongue of land at the 
end of which stood the lighthouse—was, as the name 
implies, not five miles, but three-quarters of a mile. 
Authorities, too, differ as to Cleopatra’s age. Was it 
sixteen or nineteen or neither in 48 B.c.?” 


In recognition of Mr. Samuel Gordon’s novel, Sons of 
the Covenant, the Maccabzans, the representative Jewish 
Club, will entertain Mr. Gordon at dinner. Mr. I. Zangwill 
will take the chair. After dinner there will be a discussion 
on the solution, suggested by Mr Gordon’s book of the 
problem which has long been exercising the minds of the 

- communal leaders. 


In last week’s Great Thoughts Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
has some interesting observations on ‘‘The Needs of the 
New Century in Art,” expressed with the neatness and 
felicity of diction which he never withholds from his work. 
Concerning painting Mr. Wedmore says: 


If there is one fad in particular that it behoves the 
painter and the public to steer clear of at this time it is 
the notion that any dramatic interest in a picture is a 
diversion from a picture’s legitimate aims; and that tae 
first and last business of the painter is to be decorative ; 
that it is his function to be concerned only with what they 
call ‘‘ paint.” Paint, however, the thoughtful person who 
is outside the studio will at once recollect, is a medium of 
expression—does not suffice in itself; or, rather, when it 
does suffice, the artist has grappled, beautifully it may be, 
successfully it may be, with only one of the problems with 
which it was his right, if he chose to exercise it, to concern 
himself. The truth about the introduction of dramatic 
incident in painting seems to me to be that it may add 
immensely not only to the width but to the depth of the 
appeal which the picture may make. At the same time, 
the too great reliance upon dramatic or literary interest 

‘ does obviously open the door for the neglect of qualities 
that are a painter’s alone—beauty of line for its own sake, 
beauty of colour for its own sake, richness or gaiety of 
tone for its own sake. . . . The standards of actual paint- 
ing have undoubtedly been raised, and there is now, I 
think, little danger of any recurrence to the standards of a 
generation ago—although it is true, indeed, that ‘‘ values ”’ 
are not everything, that the square touch is not every- 
thing, albeit it was invented by the great Master, who is 
now approved most of all: I mean, of course, Velasquez. 


Mr. Wedmore proceeds to point out the overdone admira- 
tion for Japanese art, and the consequent turning of 
Japanese methods to purposes which they cannot ade- 
quately serve. He would have us transfer some of this 
allegiance to the great French art of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and he bids us remember that Watteau is one of the 
great painters for all time. In Architecture Mr. Wed- 
more sees the need, not of a style, but of the sense of 
proportion. Lastly, Engraving. ‘Engraving has to be 
revived. . . . The educated public cannot for ever suffer 
his [the engraver’s] art to be in abeyance. Not only in 
reproduction, but in original work besides, the art of the 
engraver gives us something which no other art can 
bestow.” 


A rEew weeks ago we printed a “ Thing Seen” in which 
the writer described his early impressions of the late 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, whose style he admired in his 
youth and has shunned when in his years of discretion. 
We are amused, in taking up a litt!e book called Bits of 
Turf, by Nathaniel Gubbins, the author of Cakes and 
Ale, to find him achieving a style even more shunnable 
than Mr. Sala’s, and yet in its documentary way 
amusing and illuminative. We will illustrate it by the 
opening paragraph of the paper called “ Chippendale’s 
Cesarewitch ” : 


We gather from the writings of Mr. George Augustus 
Sala that he employed his one holiday in the week in 
sorting his correspondence and dusting his bric-d-brac. 
As my own correspondence consists, for the most part, of 
attempts on the part of the writers to obtain money by 
threats, and having no bric-d-brac to speak of to dust— 
save a plaster cast of the late Mr. William Palmer—I 
usually occupy myself on a Saturday, when not engaged 
in writing racing articles for provincial journals, or in 
studying character at the Trocadero, in overlooking a very 
fine and large collection of old newspapers, which share 
with an assortment of boots, harness, race-cards, and seed 
potatoes, the major part of the untidy, ill-furnished apart- 
ment dignified by the name of ‘‘ Master’s Study.” It was 
on this very last Saturday that I happened upon an old 
number of the Bird o’ Freedom, dated October Ist, 1879, 
the Wednesday before Chippendale’s Cesarwitch, the race 
at that time being invariably run on a Tuesday. In their 
articles, in the number in question, it is noticeable that 
both ‘‘The Member for Tattersall’s” and ‘‘Old Abe” 
were ‘‘ Adamite’’ to the backbone, the last-named sooth- 
sayer—usually facile princeps at picking winners—giving 
‘** Parole and Bay Archer” to follow Mr. Perkins’ horse 
home. 

Chippendale’s Cesarewitch! How the old time—albeit 
more than two decades ago—wells in upon my memory 
with the freshness of yesterday ! 


WE referred recently to Mr. W. D. Howells’s drastic 
criticism of ‘‘The New Historical Romances.” His 
article has brought forth a strong reply from Mr. Maurice 
F, Egan, Professor of English Literature in the Catholic 
University of Washington. Mr. Egan points out that the 
latter half of the nineteenth century has been a period of 
spiritual obscuration, and contends that a reaction is at 
hand. He sees “an incoming wave of spiritual vibra- 
tions,” and the new historical romancists are among its 
prophets. Mr. Egan’s views are interesting enough to 
quote. He says: 


Realism.itself could not escape analysis ; the newer man 
wanted to dry it as the chemist does alcohol. Every drop 
of water must disappear. And then the Darwinian move- 
ment was affecting life. Realism, after all, cannot escape 
being synthetical, since even the most scientific of the new 
school were forced to call in the aid of imagination. Here 
was the difficulty. Besides, Balzac—even the all-seeing 
Balzac—hesitated to say some things; Flaubert had his 
reserves. The movement of realism was hampered by 
prudery, and it was not sufficiently “scientific.” Zola, 
instead of being the founder of a school, is the beginning 
and the end of an illogical attempt in literature to dig 
around the roots of animal life in search of the monstrous 
grubs that infest them. The naturalistic scientific move- 
m+nt somewhat affected Matilde Serao in Italy and the 
clever Spanish novelists, among whom are Galdds and 
Madame Pardo-Bazan. In England it touched George 
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Moore. In Russia it influenced Tolstoi and Dostoyeffsky. 
It has had no permanent effect, except upon D’Annunzio, 
who may call himself a pathological criminologist of the 
scientific-naturalist school. Literature, one sees, has for 
some time been forging checks upon the Bank of Science 
just as that bank was engaged in playing the same game 
with the Bank of Theology. 


FInAtiy, we are assured : 


In English-speaking countries the scientific-realistic 
movement has spent its force. Reverence and mysticism 
are coming into vogue again, and with them the romance. 
A man who does not to-day assume that he would like to 
believe, if he could, is as much out of the fashion as the 
man who doubted Spencer or Huxley twenty-five years 
ago. And the more you believe, the more you are in the 
current of the stream. It is the old motion of the pen- 
dulum. Therefore the romance is king. Poetry is even 
coming into vogue ; the poets are struggling out of their 
twilight, and it will soon be day for them. Everybody 
who is rich looks around for ideals, and everybody who is 
not rich hopes to acquire some as soon as he can afford to 
keep them. 





Bibliographical. 
Tre daily papers have taken very little notice of the 
death of Miss Arabella Shore, and very characteristically, 
for the daily papers are never very strong on the subject 
of the minor belles lettres. Yet the fact that Miss Shore 
published so recently as last year a volume of First and 
Last Poems might well have kept her in their recollection. 
To few publications could Miss Shore lay full claim. 
Apart from the book just mentioned, she was the sole 
author of only three—an Answer to John Bright, concerning 
the emancipation of women (1877); a translation, entitled 
A Daughter of the Malepieres (1885); and Dante for Begin- 
ners (1886)—the last-named being a translation of the 


Divina Commedia, with a biographical sketch and some . 


criticism. All that she published besides these was in 
association with her sister Louisa, who, in the matter of 
poetry-producing, was certainly the abler worker. These 
two issued together—as by ‘‘A. and L.”—War Lyrics 
(1855), Gemma of the Isles, and other Poems (1859), Fra 
Doleino, and other Poems (1870), Elegies and Memorials 
(1890), and Poems (1897); Miss Arabella Shore was 
devoted to her sister and the memory of her, and brought 
out, in 1897, her Poems, with a memoir, and, in 1898, her 
Hannibal, and other Poems, with an introduction. The two 
ladies’ poetical barque floats on a backwater of the river 
of literature—a backwater, however, which. the lovers of 
thoughtful verse will find it well worth their while to 
explore for themselves. 

The reprint of the poems of ‘ Seasons” Thomson, 
which we are told to look for shortly in the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Poets”’ series, should do something for the popularity of 
the poet, though I fear he is a little old-fashioned for these 
giddy-pacéd times. The man in the street does not know 
him at all—does not even know that he wrote “Rule, 
Britannia.” For that matter, nobody can say positively 
that Thomson did write it, for ‘‘ Alfred,” the masque in 
which it figures, was announced as the result of collabora- 
tion between Thomson and David Mallet. Suppose Mallet 
wrote the song? One cannot say, positively, that he did 
not. For the rest, Thomson lives mainly in the “ familiar 
quotations” books, for people use his sentences and 
phrases without knowing they are his. For the library, 
there is Mr. D. ©. Tovey’s two-volume edition of the 
poems, now three or four years old. This replaced in the 
*“‘ Aldine” series the edition prepared by Sir H. Nicolas 
in 1857. Up to now, the most popular “ edition ” has 
been that superintended and “ introduced” by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti in 1873 (reprinted in 1880). This, probably, has 
been out of print for some time. Of other modern 
editions, mention may be made of that by George Gilfillan 
in 1853, and that by Robert Bell in 1855. 
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One of the chapters in Mr. Meredith Nicholson’s book 
on Zhe Hoosiers has drawn attention to an Indiana literary 
worthy whose writings, I should say, have been but little 
read in this country. Of General Lew Wallace, Edward 
Eggleston, and James Whitcomb Riley, most educated 
Englishmen know something; but what of Maurice 
Thompson, of whose work Mr. Nicholson gives some 
appetising particulars? I note that at least a dozen of 
Mr. Thompson’s books have found their way to England ; 
but only three of them have had English publishers— 
At Love's Extremes (1885), A Banker of Bankersville (1887), 
and The King of Honey Island (1896)—all prose fiction. 
Among the other volumes by Mr. Thompson which have 
been put within the reach of our reading public are three 
of verse—Songs of Fair Weather (1883), Poems (1892), and 
Lincoln’s Grave (1894); three of essays—Byways and Bird 
Notes (1885), Sylvan Secrets (1887), and Ethics of Literary 
Art (1894); two of fiction—TZhe Ocala Boy (1895) and 
Stories of the Cherokee Hills (1898); and one of history— 
The Story of Louisiana (1889). As poet and essayist Mr. 
Thompson seems to have real merit. 

In Who's Who will be found a list of publications by 
the late Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers, but it is not complete. 
It ignores, to begin with, the poem on Zhe Distress in 
Lancashire which secured for the author the Chancellor’s 
medal at Cambridge in 1863; also, the volume of Poems 
(including St. Pau/), issued in 1870; and, also, the mono- 
graph on Wordsworth contributed in 1878 to the “‘ English 
Men of Letters” series. No doubt it was hardly neces- 
sary to refer to the prefaces which Mr. Myers wrote for his 
fether’s Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ (1883) 
and for the little selection from Archbishop Trench’s 
verses called Jn Time of War (1900). It may be noted 
the Essays Classical and Modern ascribed to 1885 (it should 
be 1883), were in two separate volumes, not in one. I 
suppose it is the St. Paul which, capturing the youthful 
ear, has kept Mr. Myers’s memory as a poet green in 
the minds of those now middle-aged. It was the slow 
dignified melody of the verse, the smooth unbroken 
rhythm, which caught the fancy and held it for so many 
years. Re-read, the poem is found to be somewhat 
lacking in ‘‘ fundamental brainwork.” 

The prospect of a volume on the subject of Bret Harte 
will no doubt set some people wondering how long it is 
since they first became acquainted with that engaging 
writer. Apparently it is just a little over thirty years 
since Mr. Harte was introduced to the English reading 
public. The introduction was in 1870, and was made by 
means of a little book entitled Zhe Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and other Sketches. In the following year came Sensation 
Novels Condensed, and The Heathen Chinee, and other Poems. 
Evidently these three whetted the appetite of appreciative 
John Bull, for in 1872 there was quite a flood of Bret 
Harte literature—-Prose .and Poetry, Poems and Prose, East 
and West Poems, Truthful James and other Poems, and Stories 
of the Sierras, and other Sketches. For humorous verse we 
do not now look to Mr. Harte, but in the department of 
prose-fiction he has maintained, all along, a creditably 
high level. 

Trusting to memory, I wrote last week of the late Mr. 
R. ©. Christie as the editor of Dryden’s Poems in the 
“Globe ” series. I was misled by a similarity of name. 
It was the late Mr. W. D. Cristie who edited Dryden’s 
verse. I was conscious of the slip directly I opened the 
pages of my Acapemy on Friday. On Monday, having 
myself made a faux pas, I was delighted to salute a brother 
in distress—namely, a writer in the Daily News, who 
ascribed Calverley’s lines, beginning, 


In clod—a piece of orange-peel— 
The end of a cigar— 


to Haynes Bayley' There is something in the slips of 
others which is not altogether displeasing to us. 
Tre Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


The Mind of Gray. 


The Letters of Thomas Gray. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey. 
Vol. I. (Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d.) 


Wuen Gray saw Versailles he wrote: ‘‘ What a huge 
heap of littleness!” When a certain type of critic sees 
Mr. Tovey’s foot-notes to Gray’s letters he may feel dis- 
posed to exclaim : ‘“‘ What a huge heap of littleness!” and 
point to this note on Gray’s exclamation as an example 
of the fault he indicates : 

Macaulay writes (Paris, February 2nd, 1839): ‘I re- 
solved to go to Versailles. The Palace is a huge heap of 
littleness” (Life and Letters, Popular Ed., p. 371). I 
suspect that he was referring to this expression of Gray’s, 
and probably underlined is. Walpole writing to West, at 
the same date approximately as that of Gray’s letters, 
jocularly says that he has resigned to Gray the task of 
writing the panegyric of Versailles, for ‘‘he likes it.” 
Walpole also calls the great front ‘‘ a lumber of littleness.”’ 
The original expression is, of course, Pope’s (Description 
of Timon’s Villa). 

Elaborate, is it not? But, for ourselves, we do not find 
Mr. Tovey too zealous. He sensibly pleads that no 
one is obliged to read all his notes. Indeed, the faculty 
is quickly won of using notes just as much as is necessary 
to the mood and hour. Some we read at once, others 
we glance at and murmur “Another time,” and a few, 
altogether missed, will surprise us hereafter. Neverthe- 
less, it is well to insist that Mr. Tovey belongs to the 
elaborate school of editors. Mr. Edmund Gosse is a 
careful editor, but his treatment of Gray’s letters does not 
satisfy Mr. Tovey, who—to show us the difference—prints 
one of Gray’s postscripts in Mr. Gosse’s text and in his 
own side by side. These two versions are a curious study 
in the editorial conscience. Mr. Gosse printed the post- 
script as follows : 

Trollope is in town still at his lodgings, and has been 
very ill. Brown wrote a month ago to Hayes and 
Christopher, but has had no answer, whether or no, they 
shall be here at the Commencement. Can you tell? 
Morley is going to be married to a grave and stayed 
Maiden of thirty years’ old with much pelf, and his own 
relation. Poor Soul! 

Mr. Tovey prints : 

Trollope is in Town still at his Lodgeings, & has been 
very ill. Brown wrote a Month ago to Hayes and 
Christoph": but has had no Answer, whither or no, they 
shall be here at the Commencement. can you tell? 
Morley is going to be married to a grave & stayed Maiden 
of 30 Years old with much Pelf, & his own Relation. 
poor Soul! 

The differences may seem microscopic, yet in the mass of 
the letters they stand for complexion. The use of the 
ampersand is characteristic in the Letters, and Mr. Tovey 
thinks that Gray wrote ‘‘whither” for ‘‘whether ” because 
he so pronounced the word. In short, Mr. Tovey is 
sleepless in his search for the ipsissima verba. He has 
already applied his method with equal thoroughness— 
but, we fancy, with less reward—to the works of James 
Thomson, a poet who was, perhaps, as certain to be 
smothered under such attentions as Gray was to be 
improved and illuminated. Thomson was a dull man, 
Gray a man of exquisitely active mind. Gray was a 
personage, too; and you enjoy his letters none the less for 
knowing that he was difficult of access to all but his 
intimates. It is said that at Cambridge graduates 
would leave their dinners to see him cross a quadrangle. 
At the Rainbow Coffee-house, at Cambridge, whither 
he came pretty regularly to order his books from the 
Circulating Library, he was beset by admirers, who 
struggled for the honour of supplying one of the four 
subscribers’ signatures which were necessary for the 
requisition of a book. But this is secondary. Gray’s 
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charm consists in his being a singularly attractive em- 
bodiment of the literary life of the eighteenth century. 
In him that century both lives and dies; he was of it, 
yet above it; his eighteenth-centuryness is flecked with 
a modernity to which Dr. Johnson had no pretensions. 
Again and again you feel this: nowhere more so than in 
his feeling for nature. Compare Johnson’s rhetorical 
passage on Iona with Gray’s account of the Grande 
Chartreuse. Better still, leave Johnson alone, and put 
side by side with each other Gray’s descriptions of the 
Grande Chartreuse passage and of the meeting of the Rhone 
and Sadne, and say whether the one does not tempt you 
to drag Matthew Arnold into your view, and the other 
Mr. Henry James. Here is the Grande Chartreuse as 
Gray saw it in 1739, when he was twenty-three years of 
age : 

In our little journey up the Grande Chartreuse I do not 
remember to have gone ten paces without an exclamation 
that there was no restraining: Not a precipice, not a 
torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion and 
poetry. There are certain scenes that would awe an atheist 
into belief, without the help of other argument. One need 
not have a very fantastic imagination to see spirits there 
at noonday; you have Death perpetually before your 
eyes, only so far removed as to compose the mind without 
fighting it. I am well persuaded St. Bruno was a man of 
no common genius to choose such a situation for his retire- 
ment; and perhaps should have been a disciple of his, had 
I been born in his time. 


And now consider the gaiety and transparency of this 
river piece: 

I take this opportunity to tell you that we are at the 
ancient and celebrated Lugdunum, a city situated upon 
the confluence of the Rhine and Sadne (Arar I should 
say) two people, who though of tempers extremely unlike, 
think fit to join hands here and make a little party to 
travel to the Mediterranean in company; the lady comes 
gliding along through the fruitful plains of Burgundy, 
incredibili lenitate, ita ut oculis in utram partem filuat 
judicari non possit; the gentleman runs ali rough and 
roaring down from the mountains of Switzerland to meet 
her; and with all her soft airs she likes him never the 
worse; she goes through the middle of the city in state, 
and he passes incog. without the walls, but waits for her 
a little below. 


Not at all the kind of writing one associates with 
eighteenth century Grand Touring, is it? But what will 
be said if we hint that Gray rattled out travel nonsense 
which has its nineteenth century counterpart in 4 Tramp 
Abroad? We shall hardly be blamed for the allusion if 
we quote a few passages from Gray’s mock synopsis of 
The Travels of T. G. Gent. He sent them to Wharton 
from Florence without comment : 


CnHap. 1. 


The Author arrives at Dover ; his conversation with the 
Mayor of that Corporation ; sets out in the Pacquet-Boat, 
grows very sick; the Author spews, a very minute account 
of all the circumstances thereof: his arrival at Calais ; how 
the inhabitants of that country speak French « are said to 
be all Papishes ; the Author’s reflexions thereupon. 

9 


How they feed him with Soupe, and what Soupe is. 
how he meets with a Capucin; and what a Capucin is. 
how they shut him up in a Post-Chaise, and send him to 
Paris ; he goes wondering along dureing 6 days; & how 
there are Trees and Houses just as in England. arrives at 
Paris without knowing it. 


0 


The Author takes unto him a Taylour; his Character. 
how he covers him with Silk & Fringe, & widens his 
figure with buckram a yard on each side; Waistcoat & 
Breeches so strait, he can neither breath, nor walk. how 
the Barber curls him en Bequille, & a la negligée, & ties a 
vast Solitaire about his Neck; how the Milliner lengthens 
his ruffles to his finger’s ends & sticks his two arms into a 
Muff. how he cannot stir, & how they cut him in propor- 
tion to his Clothes. 
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12. 

Arrives at Turin; goes to Genoa, &'from thence, to 
Placentia ; crosses the River Trebia : the Ghost of Hannibal 
appears to him; & what it & he, say upon the occasion. 
locked out of Parma in a cold wivter’s night: the author 
by an ingenious stratagem, gains admittance. despises 
that City, & proceeds through Reggio to Modena. how 
the Duke and Duchess lie over their own Stables, and go 
every night to a vile Italian Comedy; despises them, & 
it; & proceeds to Bologna. 


14. 

Observations on Antiquities. the Author proves, that 
Bologna was the ancient Tarentum; that the battle of 
Salamis, contrary to the vulgar opinion, was fought by 
Land, and that not far from Ravenna. that the Romans 
were a colony of the Jews, and that Eneas was the same 
with Ehud. 


But we must draw near to the inner charm of Gray’s 
letters. Not the least of its various elements is the Gallic 
lightness of mind of the author of the Elegy Wrote in a 
Country Churchyard. Elegies and churchyards are not at 
all the images which haunt us in the Letters. Rather, 
we are perpetually reminded that Gray spent the most 
impressionable months of his life in Paris, where the 
whole life of elegance and caprice was open to him; where 
he learned, once for all, not to take himself too seriously. 
And so you are not to look for proprieties and punctualities 
of emotion in Gray. If you do, he will be very apt to 
give you a healthy disappointment. We will illustrate 
this ina remote and glancing way by a reference to the 
story which, of all others, has made Gray’s name widely 
and warmly known among Englishmen. We mean, of 
course, Wolfe’s recitation of the verse, ‘“‘The boast of 
heraldry,” &c., as he glided down the St. Lawrence to 
victory and death, and his declaration that he would 
rather have written the ‘‘ Elegy” than take Quebec. 
Aglow once more with appreciation of that fine tribute 
of Mars to Apollo, you turn to Gray’s letters for the 
response. And this is what you find him writing: 


[Pitt’s] second speech was a studied and puerile de- 
clamation on funeral honours (on proposing a monument 
for Wolfe). In the course of it he wiped his eye with one 
handkerchief, and Beckford (who seconded him) cried too, 
and wiped with two handkerchiefs at once, which was 
very moving. 


That is all. But then the whole of Gray’s attitude to the 
“Elegy” is delightfully saline in its unexpected carelessness. 
His care went into its composition. Its publication was 
an accident. Gray had sent the poem to Horace Walpole, 
who handed it about so freely that the next thing Gray 
heard was a letter from the proprietors of the Magazine 
of Magazines intimating that they proposed to print this 
“ingenious Poem,” and craving ‘‘his indulgence and the 
honour of his correspondence.” This woke Gray up, and 
he wrote at once to Walpole to say that he was not at all 


disposed to be so indulgent or correspondent as they — 


desired, and to beg him at once to have the poem printed 
and issued by Dodsley. Five days later the “Elegy” 
was out, a quarto pamphlet, price sixpenoe, unsigned by 
the poet, and with an unsigned advertisement by Horace 
Walpole. Its success was immediate. It is surprising 
how little the letters tell us of that singular “boom.” 
Turning the pages for such references, we alight on a 
letter to Gray from his friend and fellow-poet, Mason, 
dated from Hanover, which contains a delightful story. 
Mason had met at Hamburg a certain Mme. Belcht, a 
German blue-stocking, of whose conversation he gives a 
specimen : 
She asked who was the famous Poet that writ the Nitt 
Toats. I replied Doctor Yonge. She beg’d leave to drink 
his Health, in a glass of Sweet Wine adding that he was 
her favourite English Author. We toasted the Doctor. 
Upon which, having a mind to give my Parnassian toast, 
I asked Madame Belcht if sbe had ever read La petite 
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Elegie dan la Ciemetére Rustique. C’est beaucoup jolie, 
je vous assure ! (for I had said fort jolie very often before) 
Oui Monsr. replyd Madame Belch ja lu et elle est bien 
jolie et Melancholique, mais elJe ne touche point la Coeur 
comme mes cheres Nitt toats. 
This story throws a delightful light on the humour, 
modesty, and good sense of the poet to whom it was sent. 
These are the qualities which give life and charm and 
grit to all Gray’s letters, and they are as evident when 
he writes of men and things as when he discusses points 
of criticism. There are fourteen years of Gray’s letter- 
writing to be covered by Mr. Tovey’s second volume, for 
which we shall wait with impatience. His life in London, 
his work at the newly opened British Museum, his travels 
in England and Scotland, the last of his friendships 
(Bonstetten), the curious extinction of his poetic impulse, 
which led him to forbid the very mention of his poems in 
his presence, and his last struggle with gout at Cambridge 
—these are to come. Meanwhile we cannot over-estimate 
the value of Mr. Tovey’s quiet enthusiasm to Gray’s 
memory and to the presentation of all that he wrote. 


‘* Honest Old Monboddo.”’ 


Lord Monboddo and some of his Contemporaries. By William 
Knight. (Murray. 16s.) 


JamEs Burnet, Lord Monboddo, was one of the central 
figures of that eighteenth-century Edinburgh which they 
called the modern Athens. The pictures of him show 
a typical Scottish lawyer, a sharp profile, a long nose, 
a chin nearly pointed, prominent eyes, and satire lurking 
about the flexible lips, the features of a man clever 
and brilliant rather than strong; you are sure at a 
glance he possessed a hobby that he loved to get 
astride, though the whimsicalness is kept in check by 
shrewd Scottish sense. Dr. Knight’s brief, but adequate, 
biography, and a perusal of the letters — and what 
tremendous letters those eighteenth century wits found 
time to write—amply confirm this first impression. He 
was Pleydell’s ‘old friend Burnet” mentioned in Guy 
Mannering as being famous for his coenae in the manner 
of which he imitated his beloved ancients, crowning 
the cups (which were of excellent Bordeaux) with roses, 
which were also strewn on the table. All the bons esprits 
of old Edinburgh gathered there, and we only wish that 
the learned host, instead of discoursing so fully on Aristotle 
and his philosophy and slating Locke, had set down the 
impressions he formed of some of the guests concerning 
whom we are all curious now. There was ploughman 
Burns, only twenty-seven, still with the glamour of the 
Ayrshire fields and streams in his heart, swearing in his 
wild way that the beauty of Lord Monboddo’s daughter, 
Miss Burnet, was such as to make him admire Almighty 
God more than ever for having made a thing so fair. 
Before that Rab Fergusson had been entertained at the 
same table, and perchance had delighted the gay old 
lawyers by singing the “‘ Birks of Invermay ” to them, and 
much later was to come limping a youth named Walter 
Scott, already full of the love of ‘‘mine own romantic 
town,” and greedily assimilating his first experiences of life. 
But, to use a phrase of Lord Neaves, ‘it’s a little oddo” 
that Lord Monboddo ignores their existence. His taste in 
literature, as a matter of fact, was execrable. What he 
admired is precisely what this generation ridicules. Fancy - 
a man of wit and taste at a loss for words to express his 
admiration of ‘‘ My name is Norval, 2nd on the Grampian 
M-——”’; but who could write out such rant now! And 
then, mind, it is at the expense of him whom we call our 
greatest. The long Number IV. letter to Harris can be 
put in a portmanteau phrase that holds it all: ‘‘ Whaur’s 
Wully Shakespeare noo?” Indeed, “ Wully” was but 
a ‘‘mimographer,” whatever that is; he had never studied 
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Aristotle’s art of poetry, and Lord Monboddo despaired of 
the English race because they set him on a pinnacle. 
How it illuminates the change from the prosy formula- 
ridden, tradition-following, go-by-rule eighteenth century 
to the unconvention that is almost lawless, a love for the 
unstudied and natural which is nearly a mania of this 
later generation. Ooming from Lord Monboddo, it, of 
course, has the exaggerating effect of caricature, because, 
as far as poetry was concerned—poetry as we conceive it— 
he had no soul to be saved, and neither time nor learning 
could possibly have made the slightest difference. He 
was as much in outer darkness as was Wilkie, the author 
of ‘‘The Epigoniad,” of whose singular personality we 
seek in vain for the slightest trace, though he, too, was 
of the circle. 

As to style, his views were entirely in keeping; and 
to the readers of a critical journal they must have 
at least an interest that is historical. ‘‘If it be true 
that, as I suppose,” he says, ‘‘ there is an art of writing, 
and that the ancients are our masters in that art, as 
well as in statuary and painting, it is impossible in the 
nature of things that the writers of that age, when the 
ancient authors were so much more read and admired, 
should not be better writers than those of this age.” 
Wherefore he regrets that he is too old to remodel his own 
style according to this ideal, and expresses his preference 
for writing full of “‘ periods” like that of Milton and Lord 
Clarendon, Demosthenes and Cicero, and his contempt for 
what he calls the “‘memorandum or shorthand writing” 
of such botchers' as Voltaire and Montesquieu. Surely from 
those fields whereon, as he says, grow the plants Asphodelus 
and Malva helooks with reproachful eyes upon his biographer 
who hath sinned most flagrantly, if to be easy, and natural, 
and simple, and clear are crimes. Sancta simplicitas he 
admired in no sense, not even in dress. Once he brought 
back from France a suit of white velvet whereof he was 
enormously vain, and in which he went to an Assembly; 
but down in the country, at his little place in Kincardine- 
shire, where, as he grew old, much of his time was spent, 
he got himself up with another kind of ostentation as a 
simple farmer. It was as Monboddo “of that ilk” that 
he entertained Boswell and Dr. Johnson. He and the 
lexicographer “ did not love one another,” says Dr. Knight, 
but probably the bickering mostly came from the surface, 
and in the “dark unconscious” there was more mutual 
respect than ever found expression. At any rate Monboddo 
was an irreproachable host, and the two spent a royal 
night together in the house ‘‘ with two turrets, which mark 
an old baron’s residence,” even though they nearly came 
to loggerheads at the gate. Monboddo received them 
there most courteously, pointed to the Douglas arms upon 
the house, and told them his grandmother was of that 
family. ‘In such houses,” quoth he, ‘our ancestors 
lived who were better than we.” ‘No, no, my lord,” 
said uncompromising Dr. Johnson with his natural sense, 
“we are as strong as they and a great deal wiser.” The 
challenge was politely ignored, but all about the farmer’s 
dinner, Monboddo’s rustic dress and white hat, and the 
talk about Homer, was set down by the unsleeping 
Boswell, always on the watch for copy. Evidently Dr. 
Knight is afraid his hero does not cut a very sublime 
figure, and so he quotes the high praise of Sir Walter 
Scott—chivalrous spirit, learning, wit, hospitality, kind- 
ness, and so forth—as a set-off. No doubt both are 
honest and true opinions; but whereas the novelist saw 
only the presiding spirit of an Edinburgh supper-room, 
Dr. Johnson walked into the chamber of the man’s mind 
and found little there to his satisfaction. At this distance 
of time it is difficult for us to take Lord Monboddo seri- 
ously. He is an interesting figure in a circle that will 
ever be attractive, and the eccentricities of any age 
always exercise a certain amount of fascination. They 
are generally, at least, true bits of life, but a study 
of his mental power only brings home to us the 
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remarkably small amount of intellect required to pro- 
duce a considerable lawyer. Probably Dr. Knight would 
retort that one consideration has so far ignored his position 
asa philosopher. But it was the same there as in litera- 
ture. A great part of these letters is devoted to the task 
of pulling to bits Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, which-he characterised as “ no other than a hardy 
collection of crude, undigested thoughts by a man who 
thought and reasoned by himself upon subjects of the 
greatest difficulty and deepest speculation, without assist- 
ance of learning.” Berkeley’s theory was “as poor a 
piece of sophistry as ever I saw composed by a man who 
seems to be in earnest.” In place of these he exalted Zhe 
True Intellectual System of the Universe. Further, his 
biographer admits that he quite misconceived the drift 
and tendency of modern sciences. Of his books 7'he Origin 
and Progress of Language and the Science of Universals there 
is this to be said in their favour, that the argument rested 
on a theory of evolution. He looks back to a time when 
man, in the words of Horace, was a mutum et turpe pecus, 
be his theory of the manner in which he became articulate 
right or wrong. The root principle of his teaching, in 
the words of his biographer, was the ascent and progress 
that was to be seen in Nature from the inorganic through 
the organic up to man. Only he illogically held that this 
progress stopped with the Greeks—Roman language and 
civilisation he held in contempt. For this we give him tho 
credit Lord Neaves accorded : 
Though Darwin now proclaims the law, 
And spreads it far abroad O ! 
The man that first the secret saw 
Was honest old Monboddo. 

And with all his limitations, whims and eccentricities there 
are few Noctes Ambrosicana at which we would have more 
willingly assisted than those at St. John-street, Canongate, 
where wine and company alike could be depended on, and 
the kind old host’s most notable affectation lay in too much 
love for the Rose, a fair flower ’tis true, but one that hath 
been much misused in every generation. 


Mr. Yeats’s New Play. 


The Shadowy Waters. By W. B. Yeats. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


In this long dialogue-poem Mr. Yeats is more shadowy, 
more mystical, more unearthly than ever. His beautiful, 
insubstantial verse approaches still nearer to the ideal of 
a dream. His intention is less expressed than dimly 
discerned through it: not stated so much as overheard. 
How much of Mr. Yeats’s mysticism is a literary attitude 
of mind, how much a working philosophy of life, we do 
not pretend to say: it is clear that he allows it a more 
and more exclusive domination over his poetry. The 
motive of Zhe Shadowy Waters is apparently to be found 
in the contrast between the earthly and the mystical con- 
ception of love. The chief personages are Forgael and 
Dectora. Forgael is upon his galley. Mysterious 
messages have bidden him to 
Seek 
His heart’s desire where the world dwindles out. 


He neglects his craft of buccaneering, to the loud dis- 
content of his men, in a dream of “a love that the gods 
give.” His friend warns him that: 


No man nor woman has loved otherwise 

Than in brief longing and deceiving hope 

And bodily tenderness ; and he who longs 

For happier love but finds unhappiness, 

And falls among the dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world 
And then smooth out with ivory hands and sigh. 


But Forgael is faithful to his dreams. Then another ship 
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looms through the fog. The sailors board it, slay the 
crew and the king, whose souls hover round the mast like 
grey birds, and bring on to their own ship Dectora. At 
first Forgael will have none of her : 
I wait 
For an immortal woman, as I think. 

But as the queen speaks, endeavouring to persuade the 
sailors to take her home, he becomes half-convinced that 
this is the love of his eternal quest. With his harp, given 
him on an island by the fool of the wood, he charms the 
sailors, who threaten to slay him, and they betake them- 
selves to the ale. He charms Dectora, and she forgets. 


I know you now, beseeching hands and eyes, 

I have been waiting you. A moment since 

My foster-mother sang in an old rhyme 

That my true-love would come in a ship of pearl 
Under a silken sail and silver yard, 

And bring me where the children of Aingus wind 
In happy dances, under a windy moon ;. 

But these waste waters and wind-beaten sails 
Are wiser witchcraft, for our peace awakes 

In one another’s arms. 


And still Forgael has to teach the woman that the love of 
dreams is beyond the bodily tenderness. 
DECTORA. 
The love I know is hidden in these hands 
That I would mix with yours, and in this hair 
That I would shed like twilight over you. 
ForRGAEL. 


The love of all under the light of the sun 

Is but brief longing and deceiving hope 

And bodily tenderness; but love is made 

Imperishable fire under the boughs 

Of chrysoberyl and beryl and chrysolite 

And chrysoprase and ruby and sardonyx. 
There is an ebb and flow of the spirit. Dectora is half 
won, and the voices of the sailors quarrelling over their 
ale half recall her to the light of the sun. Forgael bids 
her go and love his friend with the earthly love and share 
his happy throne. But in the end the dream triumphs 
over the reality, or the reality over the dream, which you 
will, and the lovers cut the rope that binds them to the 
other galley with the sailors in it, and glide away together 
to the music of the harp-strings. 

Certainly, Mr. Yeats makes a beautiful thing of it, with 
his gift of level, unruffled speech. Yet it is all rather 
impalpable, and one has an uneasy sense that it is all 
rather inhuman. We turn back almost with relief to the 
comparative daylight of his preface, though that, too, is 
full of enchantment. He describes ‘‘the seven woods of 
Coole,” where this story came to him, and invokes the 
shadowy beings “that cleave the waters of sleep,” for 
whom is his song : 


How shall I name you, immortal, mild, proud Shadows ? 
I only know that all we know comes from you, 

And that you come from Eden on flying feet. 

Is Eden far away, or do you hide > 

From human thought, as hares and mice and coneys 
That run before the reaping-hook and lie 

In the last ridge of the barley ? Do our woods 

And winds and ponds cover more quiet woods, 

More shining winds, more star-glimmering ponds ” 

Is Eden out of time and out of space ? 

And do you gather about us when pale light 

Shining on water and fallen among leaves, 

And winds blowing from flowers, and whirr of feathers 
And the green quiet have uplifted the heart ? 

I have made this poem for you, that men may read it 
Before they read of Forgael and Dectora, 

As men in the old times, before the harps began, 
Poured out wine for the high invisible ones. 


Well, Mr. Yeats may be inhuman and pale-blooded, but 


when he writes likes this he has the magic almost to draw 
us with him into faéry. 
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‘*The Father of the House.” 


Seventy Years of Westminster. With other Letters and 
Notes of the late Right Hon. Sir John Mowbray, 
Bart., M.P. [Edited by his Daughter. (Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus is essentially a book for quotation. It is composed 
chiefly of three articles which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and is made up of letters which Sir John 
Mowbray wrote to his family, and especially to his mother. 
The book is edited by his daughter, who has done her 
work well. 

Sir John Mowbray began life with the name of Cornish, 
and did not assume the name by which he was best known 
until his marriage. He was born on June 3, 1815, and 
was educated at Westminster, where, as a boy, he gained 
his first experience of Parliament, and at Christ Church. 
In 1847 he married, and in 1853 entered Parliament and 
gave up practice at the Bar. Sir John Mowbray had a 
great experience of men and things in the House of 
Commons, and gives several instances of that marvellous 
prescience which distinguished Disraeli. Here is an 
extract which is of present interest : 


On the second reading [of the Oxford University Reform 
Act] two men, with a lopg Parliamentary career before 
them, made speeches which attracted much attention— 
one was Mr. Byng, afterwards Viscount Enfield and Earl 
of Strafford ; the other Lord Robert Cecil, now Marquess 
of Salisbury. The first received many compliments both 
in the House and from friends out of doors. Mr. Disraeli 
remarked to me afterwards : ‘‘ You heard two speeches the 
other night—one by Byng, who has received so many con- 
gratulations in the House, and letters from all the 
duchesses and countesses in London; the other by Robert 
Cecil. You will not hear much of the first; the latter 
has made his mark as a real debater, and will become a 
considerable man.” The prediction was verified. Lord 
Enfield was an excellent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Lord Salisbury has been three times Prime 
Minister of England. 


The date of Disraeli’s prophecy was 1854. The ac- 
count of how Mr. Gladstone was turned out of his 
seat for Oxford in 1865 by Mr. Gathorne Hardy is a 
valuable bit of history. Sir John was chairman of the 
meeting held in London which decided to oppose Mr. 
Gladstone. He recounts an incident which occurred when 
Bishop Wilberforce (‘‘Soapy Sam”) came to record his 
vote : 

The poll opened on Thursday the 13th of July, and 
lasted until the 18th, the intervening Sunday excepted. 
On the first day of the poll, about 5 p.m., the Bishop of 
Oxford came into the theatre booted and spurred, about to 
ride to Cuddesdon Palace. The Vice-Chancellor leant 
forward, and in a loud voice said: ‘‘ You must vote in 
your Academicals, you know.” This occasioned a little 
merriment; and on the Bishop’s return Mr. Granville 
Somerset, who was acting as a kind of legal adviser for 
Mr. Hardy, called his lordship’s attention to the resolution 
of the House of Commons that no Peer should take part 
in the election of a Member of the Commons’ House, and 
asked him if he had considered it. He said he had. Sir 
Robert Phillimore, who appeared for Mr. Gladstone, asked 
if it was not held that the resolution did not apply to 
elections by members of Convocation. The Bishop smiled, 
but did not commit himself to any auswer, and immedi- 
ately said: ‘‘Samuel Wilberforce, Oriel ; I vote for Mr. 
Gladstone,”’ and the vote was recorded. 


Mr. Hardy’s majority was one hundred and eighty. 
Sir John Mowbray occupied a peculiar position in Par- 
liament. He did not often speak, but he was a mainstay 
of the Committees, and was respected by all men and by 
all parties. He was in Parliament for forty-six years, 
including eleven genera! elections and two re-elections on 
taking office, and it is a remarkable thing that he only 
once had to go to the poll at a contest, and that was on 
his first entry into Parliament, in 1853. A curious in- 
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stance of the respect in which he was held occurred in 
1893 at the opening of the new Parliament. There was a 
seat which, by courtesy, he had always occupied since he 
left the Front Bench in 1874. On the first day he found 
his seat occupied by Lord Frederick Hamilton, who, of 
course, gave it up directly he found out whose it was. 
But the strange thing was that Dr. Tanner, of all people, 
went up to Sir John in his blandest manner, and assured 
him that if any Irishman ever took the place he would see 
to it, and set it right. 

The book ie full of quotations, for Sir John Mowbray’s 
relation with all the leading Parliamentarians were very 
close. It gives the idea of a most charming and lovable 
personality, and of a man whose unostentatious work was 
a loss to the nation as well as to Parliament. Sir John, 
who died last year, was Father of the House of Commons 
for the last eighteen months of his life. 


Tales from the Eastern Homer. 


The Story-Book of the Shah. By Ella C. Sykes. 
trated. (Macqueen. 10s. 6d.) 


TuHERE are no blows delivered in Persian legend quite so 
authentic in their clangour as those we listen to in reading 
the Morte d’ Arthur ; yet it is a drowsy spirit that nothing 
but battle can stir, and the spirit were drowsy indeed that 
did not stand bolt upright, so to speak, in the presence of 
Jemshed the Proud and of Rustam the Invincible. In 
this pleasant volume the gorgeous sins and heroisms 
collected by Firdausi are related with the mingled reticence 
anc candour tkat befit a childish audience, and local 
colour and characteristic details are supplied by in- 
genious reference to modern Persia, with which a two 
years’ residence has familiarised Mrs. Sykes. She may be 
gently reproved for writing “‘Rustem”’ for Rustam, the 
former being, in Burton’s phrase, a ‘vile Turkish cor- 
ruption.” Nor can one refrain from adding that the best 
version of Rustam’s duel with Sohrab, for a child as for an 
adult, remains Matthew Arnold’s—one of the very rare 
examples of a poem that neither sugars nor complicates, 
but simply beautifies the literature from which it is 
derived. 

Adult interest in Persian legend is damped in the usual 
way by the arbitrary conduct of the gods who arrange 
both beginnings and ends. Then we bave Demons ard 
the Simurgh—“‘the worthy Bird,” whose blood, even 
when his moral character is defective, is efficacious enough 
to enable feet to tread unharmed on red-hot sand. 
Similarly the blood of the White Demon restores the 
sight of Kai-Kaus and his warriors. Evil in legend is 
often merely good behaving paradoxically. It is not very 
wise, or the Demon who once had Rustam in his power 
would not have let that hero slip through his fingers by 
throwing him into the sea when he might have killed him 
outright. 

A Persian Icarus is to be found in the above-mentioned 
Kai-Kaus. Determining “to explore the secrets of the 
heavens,” he set his magicians to work : 

They fixed four javelins in an upright position at the 
corners of a light raft, and put a piece of meat on the 
point of each javelin, and the monarch sat in the middle. 
Four strong and hungry eagles were then fettered to the 
corners, and as each bird flew upwards to seize the meat, 
the Persian King was carried higher and higher into the 
air. 

The Patent Office can protect no mechanical device more 
exquisite than this; and it is a little curious that the 
constructive talent which such an invention displays should 
have traffic with the supernatural in its crudest form. 
But one must remember the volcano Demavend which 
presides over Persia. The sudden violence of an eruption 
requires for its explanation the plodding science which 
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Fancy has ever outrun. Demavend is enough to account 
for the snakes on King Zohak’s shoulder, which sprang 
into wriggling existence at the perfidious kiss of Iblis. 
It is enough to account for the magician who turned 
himself into a rock, and the dragon that could take two 
mules and a takht at one gape. 

Other marvels—such as the hair that Rudabeh let down 
over the balcony to serve as a ladder for her lover, Zal — 
have haunted the brain of Europe.. Rapunzel has an 
immortal relative, that fairy tales may be recognised as 
history and declared to be true. Their morality, which 
denies the gods the great gift of passionless curiosity in 
order that they may pounce on presumption with the 
punitive swiftness that forbids misunderstanding, hails 
from an age when men were yet more afraid to be lonely 
than they were to be led by a string. 








Other New Books. 


Cuorin: THe Man anv His 
Music. 


This little book corresponds to its title with symmetrical 
precision. The musical section is devoted to a descriptive 
analysis of Chopin’s chief compositions, interesting and 
competent, though too exclamatory. But the Man—that 
is, the memoir of the composer—concerns us here. It is 
not a mere compilation; Mr. Huneker has taken obvious 
pains over it. He has boiled down and arranged the 
matter of Chopin’s chief biographers with discretion 
and tact, adding whatever information he could derive by 
personal zeal. Would, however, that nature had given 
Mr. Huneker an English style—or thereabouts. He 
writes terrible journalese, and writes it as one who has 
acquired the precious language with conscientious study, 
not as one born to journalese. 

It is not a Chopin altogether enthralling to Englishmen 
that comes out from his labours. Of course, since the 
public has conceived Chopin a somewhat feminine 
character, Mr. Huneker is eager to prove him a masculine 
spirit. But, despite himself, he writes down the composer— 
psychologically—a beautiful girl. In character, as in 
music, we see Chopin delicate and exquisitely sentimental, 
capricious, fragile, passionate—with a certain kind of 
woman’s passion, sudden, transient, uncontrolled, uncon- 
centrated. It matters not that he was given alternately 
to nervous gaiety and nervous depression: so was the 
virile Wagner. But he was vain: at his first juvenile 
concert he thought the assembly was looking at his new 
collar ; and as a “ grown-up” he was vain of his graceful 
bow to the audience. He was vain with women, loved to 
make a friend jealous by vaunting favour in a quarter 
where he knew it would give pain. He tock and parted 
with impressions like wax, would fall in and out of love 
in a night: a crumpled rose-leaf was cause enough for his 
changeful whims and capricious turns of dislike, as this 
apologist owns. An enchanting genius, but woman in 
his enchantment—even in that tricksy sylph, his music. 
(Reeves. ) 


By James Hunexer, 


ExpiopED IDEAS: AND By tHe AvrHoR or 
OrnerR Essays. ‘Times AND Days.” 


This writer does not scale the extreme heights of essay- 
writing. He has no immense felicities, of manner or of 
insight; nor does he reveal a temperament which should 
induce one to admit him, with Lamb or Stevenson, to the 
inner chambers of the spirit’s intimacy. Even on a lower 
level he is very uneven. Often his wit is forced, his criti- 
cism cheap, his outlook commonplace. But on certain 
themes—in the essays entitled ‘‘A Recluse” and “ The 
Gardener,” for instance—he really has something to say 
which is worth saying, either for entertainment or for 
edification. In any case, he can turn a sentence neatly, 
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and, unlike some essayists of our acquaintance, he does 
not persist unduly. He has realised that an essay may be 
almost anything, except strenuous. We do not know that 
his ideas are more ‘‘ exploded” than other peoples. They 
are not dynamic exactly: some of them have, perhaps, 
exhausted the changes which once helped them to drive 
the world round. But we seem to have met with them 
often enough, in quite ordinary conversation, upon the 
lips of quite ordinary folk. (Longmans. 1s.) 


Luca DELLA Rossa. By tHe Marcnesa BurRLAMACCHI. 


Dr. Williamson’s new series of ‘“‘ Great Masters”? grows 
apace. We cannot, however, but think that Signora 
Burlamacchi has somewhat misinterpreted the scope and 
intention of it. Her volume on Luca della Robbia is 
carefully put together, and interesting enough from its 
own point of view; but a very large proportion of it is 
archwology, occupied with lists and dates, and an elaborate 
attempt to isolate the authentic bas-reliefs of Luca himself 
and distinguish them from those of Andrea. The work 
wanted doing, but a series of ‘ popular” handbooks was 
hardly the place to do it in. Dr. Williamson has done his 
best to restore the balance by himself adding a chapter of 
zosthetic criticism, which occurs to us as rather sentimental 
in its tone, on Luca’s Work and Position in Italian Art. 
We have nothing but praise for the excellent reproductions 
with which the book is provided. Signora Burlomacchi 
mentions one fact which we agree with her is “not gene- 
rally known.” No Della Robbia work is more familiar to 
visitors to Florence than the long row of ‘‘ bambini”’ in 
circular medallions along the facade of the Hospital of the 
Innocenti in the Piazza della Annunziata. Four of these 
‘‘bambini” are not Della Robbia or Cinquecento at all. 
‘They are copies made from medallions of Luca’s elsewhere, 
when the facade was lengthened about half a century ago. 
(Bell & Sons. 1s.) 


Marks AND MonoGrams 


on Porrery AND PoRCELAIN. By WituiAmM CHArrFERs. 


This monumental treatise, revised and edited by Mr. 
Frederick Litchfield, has long been familiar to all students 
of ceramics and all collectors of bric-d-brac. Mr. Litchfield, 
whose own work on Pottery and Porcelain we recently 
reviewed, spares no pains to correct and improve each 
successive edition. This is the ninth, and we should not 
have troubled to call special attention to it had it been a 
bare reprint. But Mr. Litchfield had the fortunate idea, 
while preparirg it, of addressing a request for information 
to collectors of old china, through an advertisement in the 
Times. The result was a voluminous correspondence and 
an important revision of several sections mainly dealing 
with English factories. The book deserves a very high 
rank among works of reference. (Gibbings. 1s.) 


Rosryson Orvsor. Ep. ny J. Howarp B. MAstrermMan. 


Robinson Crusoe as a school reader with introduction and | 


notes! The text is that of the first edition (1719), and the 
notes are almost all definitions of words in the text. They 
bear curious testimony to the simplicity and permanence 
of Defoe’s English. True, nearly every page has its three 
or four ‘“‘ hard” words explained, but a very great propor- 
tion of these are ordinary words of to-day, which the 
editor seizes the opportunity of defining. Words like 
circumscribed, species, distracted, bungling, and comely, 
being used by Defoe in their present meanings, we should 
have thought might have been left to the teacher, if 
indeed such words do not introduce themselves to a boy 
more thoroughly in the everyday practice of speech. There 
was every reason to append notes to old-flavoured words 
like calenture, indraft, whimsies, squab, essays (attempts), 
grutch’d, penthouse, perspectives (telescopes), punctually 
(exactly), and dispositions (arrangements); and all such 
words are explained. Yet in a dozen pages Defoe’s diction 
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is so simple that the lexicographer-editor confesses, by the 
absence of notes, that his occupation is lost in the limpid 
stream. We do not much like Mr. Masterman’s statement 
that ‘‘the great secret of the charm of Robinson Crusoe is 
that in the hero of the story we recognise those qualities 
of resourcefulness, activity, and practical common sense 
that have made Great Britain the greatest colonising 
power in the world.” No doubt this gives the book an 
added charm for English boys; but Robinson Crusoe has 
not gone round the world for that, nor did Burton hear 
Defoe’s tale recited at the tent doors of wandering 
Bedouins for that. The book is something vastly more 
human. It is an incomparable play on the wants and 
desires of man, which are focussed with no regard to out- 
ward probability, but with the nicest correspondence to 
the mind of the average man. The excellence of its 
subject cannot be overstated; it is one on which every 
novelist might try his hand. But Defoe brought to it a 
treatment so simple and sympathetic, so limited yet so 
reaching, that the name Robinson Crusoe became one 
with the idea, and will remain one so long as tales are 
told. (Cambridge: University Press. 1s.) 


An Etementary TREATISE By Dr. B. WrtuiAmson AND 
on DyNAmIcs. Dr. F. A. Tarteton. 


Writers of ultramundane romances like those which Mr. 
Wells has given us would be well-advised to keep this 
book at hand for inspiration, and as a repertory of facts 
suitable for use in appropriate places, Students using the 
book require a knowledge of higher mathematics to com- 
prehend its contents, but a large number of the worked- 
out examples can be understood by anyone. Suppose, for 
instance, that a writer wishes to make the sun the place of 
an imaginary visit. We may leave the means of con- 
veyance to his imagination ; but he will be able to learn 
from Drs. Williamson and Tarleton that a man weighing 
ten stone on the earth would weigh 1 ton 13 ewt. if trans- 
ferred to the surface of the sun. He will also find that an 
object falling from an indefinitely great distance would 
reach the surface of the sun with a velocity of 364 miles 
per second, whereas the same body falling towards the 
earth would have a velocity of only seven miles per second 
when it reached the surface. These results can be taken 
as trustworthy, and the methods by which they are arrived 
at may be left to the student of the motions produced by 
the actiou of force. No book contains a better treatment 
of dynamics—including applications to thermodynamics— 
than this by Drs. Williamson and Tarleton, or provides 
students with a more interesting collection of examples. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


By S. L. Loney. 


Archimedes founded the science of hydrostatics by the 
discovery of the principle that when an object is immersed 
in a liquid it is buoyed up with a force equal to the weight 
of the volume of liquid displaced. Curiously enough, his 
name appears to have been omitted by Mr. Loney: at any 
rate, in the place where the principle is utilised. Some of 
the simple facts concerning the properties and pressures of 
fluids are presented in a new light, and numerous problems 
are given for the student to unravel; otherwise, the book 
does not differ appreciably from existing volumes on the 
same subject. The descriptions of experiments are mostly 
too general to be of actual service, though they serve to 
give the practical appearance expected in all text-books of 
the present day. The description of the action of the 
Cartesian diver—a little figure of a man which can be 
made to sink in a jar of water by pressing upon a sheet of 
india-rubber stretched over the top—is not exactly correct. 
The diver sinks because the pressure compresses the air in 
the bulb at the top of the diver, the result being that a 
little water enters the space previously occupied by air. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 4s. 6d.) 


Toe Evements oF Hyprostarics. 
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Primer or ASTRONOMY. By Sm Roserr Batu. 


Sir Robert Ball has managed to compress a large 
amount of astronomical matter into a small space, and the 
result is fairly satisfactory. He does not, however, excel 
in this kind of work, though he can entertain an audience 
better than any other public lecturer on scientific topics. 
Equipped with a slight knowledge of geometry, a reader 
can follow with ease every page of the book; but without 
it he will find it pleasanter to skip several parts. The 
eleven plates representing various celestial objects are as 
good as any we have seen, but the diagrams in the text 
are not so intelligible. (Cambridge: University Press. 
1s. 6d.) 


Arr Crarts ror AMATEURS. 


Professional art-workers as well as amateurs will find 
this book of service. There are nearly two hundred illus- 
trations, representing designs gathered from many sources, 
and exemplifying various tendencies. But we miss several 
names, including that of Mr. Lewis Day. The author’s 
advice is good and practical, and workers at the leading 
art-crafts—whether as a business or a recreation—can 
derive from it many useful hints both in design and 
manipulation of tools and material. Old work should be 
examined wherever possible, but the imitation of it should 
be avoided. Nature is the true source of inspiration, and 
Mr. Miller does right to insist upon it. ‘‘ Were I to be 
planning out the training of a student in the crafts,” he 
says, ‘‘I should devote much more time to work direct 
from nature than seeing nature through the eyes of other 
folk, which is what we do when we accept others’ render- 
ings of what is seen.” (Virtue.) 


There is more novelty in the title of Mr. W. K.-L. 
Dickson’s Boer War book, The Biograph in Battle (Unwin, 
6s.), than in the book itself, but we can vouch for the 
briskness of Mr. Dickson’s diary and the extreme interest 
of his photographs, many of which were secured in the 
firing line. Some surprising particulars are given of the 
work done by the Post Office at Cape Town, now under 
military rule. More than 750,000 letters are dealt with 
every week, besides tons of parcels. At Ladysmith more 
than twenty tons of letters were delivered within three 
days of the relief: twelve ox-waggon-loads and two mule- 
waggon-loads. 

The Antiquary for 1900 (Stock) comes with its old motto 
from ‘“ Troilus and Cressida ” : 


Instructed by the Antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. 


‘The instruction conveyed in the present volume is of the 
usual varied character; we note a series of articles on 
“King Alfred as a Man of Letters,” a good paper on 
‘‘Some Characteristics of Icelandic Poetry,” a series of 
extracts from a ‘“ Diary of Journeys to London from 
Ireland in 1761 and 1762 by George Bowles,” and a 
reprint of ‘‘ The Ordinances of the Gild of Barber-Surgeons 
at Norwich.” Well-digested and well-edited information 
abourds in the Antiquary. 

Messrs. Willing’s Press Guide is now in its twenty- 
eighth annual issue. The editor is probably right in 
thinking it necessary to explain that bi-weekly means 
every two weeks, not twice a week. 

By an oversight we have omitted to notice earlier an 
admirable set of diaries for 1901 sent us by Messrs. Letts. 
Particularly good for private and literary purposes is 
No. 8, in which a whole page of smooth ruled paper is 
allotted to each day. Another diary which we can 
specially recommend to ladies is Letts’s Housekeeper and 
Engagement Book. This affords a simple yet complete 
means of recording family expenditure under proper head- 
ings; and it is a matter of certainty that its careful use 
will result in the saving of many pounds in the year. 


By FrRep. MItier. 
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Fiction. 


In the Name of a Woman. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


Ir Mr. Marchmont’s novel has not already served a useful 
purpose somewhere as a ‘‘sensational serial,” at least it 
might have advantageously done so. It has all the 
characteristics of a popular “thriller,” except bad English. 
Mr. Marchmont writes rather well—without affectation 
and without too many clichés. His ingeniously-patterned 
story of intrigue between the Russian party and the 
Nationalist party in the Bulgarian capital owes something 
to The Prisoner of Zenda, a little to “ Sydney Grier’s” 
Balkan inventions, and a little less than nothing to its 
illustrator, who has selected, with an unfailing instinct 
for sheer melodrama, the very crudest episodes of the 
tale. In several places the plot is moved forward by 
contrivances which show real skill, and the greater, there- 
fore, is the pity that Mr. Marchmont should have appro- 
priated (the word is justifiable) incidents like this : 

‘It’s a long distance, and the light’s rather bad. Do 
you shoot much ?” 

‘** Well, a little. I have only had two or three shots 
here”; ‘and I picked up a revolver carelessly. ‘‘I am 
sorry you found the light bad.” I turned, then levelled 
the pistol, and fired half-a-dozen shots in rapid succession. 

‘** You have missed,” he cried, laughing gleefully. 

“‘T think not. You will find the six bullets in a ring 
rouod the bull’s-eye. I never miss.” I spoke with in- 
tentionally boastful swagger. 

He went up to the target and examined it, and then 
turned to me: 

‘*By the Lord, you’re a wonderful shot. Where did 
you learn that trick ?”’ 


And a conclusion like this: 


All is warmth, peace, love, and rest in my English life 
now; and, as I glance at my dear ones, I thank heaven 
with fervent gratitude that they are not destined to aspire 
to the dangerous splendour and evanescent glory of a 
minor Throne. I get up quietly, and, stepping through 
the window into the sunlight, am hailed with a cry and 
rush of delight from my little darlings and a welcome of 
love-light from the eyes of my beautiful wife. 

He might, at any rate, have altered the phraseology. 
There is no reason why a sensational serial should not be 
a work of literary art (not sublime art, but art). Mr. 
Marchmont, spasmodically, has come nearer to the goal 
than most of the craft, but he might have come a little 
nearer without offending the great sensational public. 


The Pride of Race. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tuts novel, ‘in five panels,” belongs to the old genial 
school of ‘cheerful optimism.” Moses Mendoza, the 
humble, honest, kind-hearted Jew, who in a single month 
rises from the penury of an artisan to the millions of a 
Stock Exchange genius, is a figure of which Charles 
Dickens is certainly the grandfather. And Moses is indeed 
the whole book. His son Raphael, who marries an earl’s 
daughter, is by contrast a lifeless and unexceptionable 
stock. There seems no connexion between Raphael the 
boy and Raphael the man; and even Moses is turned to 
gold too quickly. We can understand neither his rise nor 
his equally sudden fall; and the knowledge that such 
things do happen, have recently happened, does not assist 
us. ‘That Mr. Farjeon can still practise with effectiveness 
the broader farcical methods of his great master may be 
seen from the following passage, dpropos of the vicissitudes 
of Moses’ noble father-in-law : 

Her doubts not yet resolved, she went to the fire. 

‘* Why, where’s the blessed bacon ?”’ 
“The blessed bacon, ’Melia-Jane, is 
plates.” 


between the 
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’Melia-Jane held her sides. ‘‘Ho, ho, ho! Is that the 
way yer cook a rasher? Well, I never did!” 

With inward misgivings the Earl remarked, ‘‘I infer 
from your tone that it is not the way.” 

“You cook a rasher!” exclaimed ’Melia-Jane, with 
contemptuous derision. ‘‘ Why, where ‘ave yer been 
brought hup, I'd like to know! Yer can’t even cut a 
slice of bread! Jest look at the loaf.” 

The Earl looked at the pyramid ruefully, and in a self- 
condemnatory voice observed : 

‘‘I am afraid my domestic education has been sadly 
neglected. I am truly ashamed. Yet I can plead in 
extenuation that until lately I have always bad my bread 
cut for me, and—ha, hum !—buttered. ’Melia-Jane, may 
I ask you to oblige me ?”’ 

He pointed to the frying-pan, and with a courtly bow 
banded her a fork. 


Speaking without too much precision, 7’he Pride of Race is 
a neat and agreeable piece of work. Asa certain novelist’s 
hero said of the chef-d’euvre of another novelist, ‘‘ we have 
read it without fatigue.” 


A Cuirassier of Arrans. By Claude Bray. 
(Sands. 6s.) 


Ir is possible to follow this essay in a fashionable mode of 
fiction to its close not without interest. The narrative 
does not halt, and the spur and bridle note is well caught. 
It is a good specimen of the sort of thing which is 
being turned out by the score in the hope of catching a 
fickle popular attention which is already beginning to 
veer towards other breezes. Our quarrel with Mr. Bray 
must be that Lieutenant Gervase Scrope is really a poorer 
creature than the hero of a romance has any business to 
be. It is not absolutely necessary that a hero should be a 
miracle of genius and honour and chivalry, although there 
have been eminently successful romances in which this 
receipt was followed ; but he must at least have wits up to 
the average, and indifferent honesty. Lieutenant Scrope 
does not seem to us to have either. He does some shady 
things, and neither he nor his biographer quite seem to 
realise how shady; and he is the merest puppet for in- 
triguers. The mere whisk of a petticoat blinds him. The 
petticoats are, however, rather well put in, and the his- 
torical portraits (Lord Sunderland, Jeffreys, James the 
Second) are good. It is difficult to get up quite as much 
sympathy for King James as the scheme of the story 
requires, 


Sarah, P.G. By Mrs. Sarah Martin Lanyon. 


(Unwin. 6s.) 


Mrs. Lanyon has not quite learnt her business. There is 
much good material for a novel in Sarah, P.G.—vigorous 
descriptive power, ready touches of social satire—but the 
essential constructive ability is lacking. The long spun- 
out story loses interest; there is no subordination of the 
irrelevant to the big situations: innumerable minor 
characters fly into the field of vision and fly out again. 
And in these days of countless novels and widespread 
technical accomplishment it ought to be useless for any- 
one except a writer of real genius to attempt to per- 
suade the reading public to accept the raw material of 
fiction instead of the finished article. 


Notes on Novels. ° 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


By C. G. D. Roserts. 


An open-air tale of forest life, by an author who, in 
former books, has shown his sympathy for woodland men 


Tue Hearr or THE ANCIENT Woop. 
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and women wise in woodcraft and beast lore. In such books 
animals have a place in the scheme of things, and strange, 
yet familiar, the intrusion seems. For example: “The 
old trail served the flat, shuffling tread of Kroof, the 
great she-bear, as she led her half-grown cub to feast on 
the blueberry patches far up the mountain. It caught 
the whim of Ten-Tine, the caribou, as he convoyed his 
slim cows down to occasional pasturage in the alder 
swamps of the slow Quah-Davic.” (Gay & Bird. 6s.) 


AMUSEMENT ONLY. By Ricwarp Marsu. 


Last November we totted up Mr. Marsh’s “ output” for 
the year, and, finding that he had published eight volumes 
since the preceding January, we wondered if, by a splen- 
did spurt, he could write four more before the end of the 
year, and thus make a record. That was not to be. But 
a new year is now upon us, and with it comes Mr. Marsh’s 
January book. Good. It is-called Amusement Only. It 
contains twelve tales, and the first of them, entitled 
“The Lost Duchess,” truly amused us. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s.) 


Morats AND MILtIons. By Fiorence WARDEN. 


A story of modern life, by the author of The House on 
the Marsh. ‘*When he got into the hall, David Thomp- 
son found Lady Alison ready to start,” and so on. ‘So 
he got into the phaeton with her, to the great indignation 
of Claude, who was watching them from the coffee-room 
window, while Lord Goring and Hamo remounted their 
horses,” and soon. (White. 6s.) 


By Caprain CArRnEs. 


This is a ‘‘looking-ahead” book. The date of the 
story is 1903, and at the opening, Great Britain, having 
swept France from the seas, is preparing to land an 
army of invasion in France. Some episodes with sub- 
marine boats prepare the way for the advent of the 
British and the thunder of a European war. There is 
plenty of martial reading for those who like this kind of 
fiction—reading like this: ‘‘‘ We have had a most provi- 
dential success,’ said General Hippisley. ‘To what do 
you attribute it, Colonel?’ ‘Under Heaven, sir,’ said 
Colonel Daunt, ‘to the shooting of our infantry.’” (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 


Tue Cominc WATERLOO. 


Tue INVADERS. By Lovis Tracy. 


This is another ‘‘ looking-ahead” story, but it is 
England, not France, this time that is invaded. On 
page 10 we learn that ‘‘ Liverpool has been attacked and . 
taken by an unknown enemy.” It was accomplished in 
the easy way that events happen in fiction. On page 34 
we are told that ‘Liverpool, Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Derby, Sheffield, and Goole have been seized by German 
and French soldiers.” Later Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 


. lain, and even Mr. Weir, appear as characters, and the 


things that happen should knock down the inexperienced 
novel-reader—if there be such a person left in the world— 
with a feather. But Mr. Tracy also has his milder 
moments. He ends with a marriage. (Pearson. 6s.) 


Tne Sack or Lonpon. By One Wuo Saw Ir. 


This is another! (White. 1s.) 


We have also received Love Has No Pity, by F. Lang- 
ridge (Long, 6s.); Zhe Minor Canon, by G. Beresford 
Fitzgerald (Long, 6s.); 4 Wheel of Fire, by Jean 
Middlemas (Long, 6s.); Bits of Turf, by Nathaniel 
Gubbins (White, 1s.); Zhe Weird of the Silken Thomas, by 
R. M. Craig (Moran); Sneape’s Spirit, by Cuming 
Walters (Griffiths, 3s. 6d.); What May Happen, by Beatrice 
Heron-Maxwell (Griffiths, 3s. 6d.). 
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The Domestic Novel. 
An Inquiry. 


The morning-room is comfortable, but so are not its occu- 
pants—only two—of whom the one has within the last five 
minutes sprung a mine upon the other. It must have been 
inside this small time-limit since the clock on the narrow 
tighteenth - century mantelpiece had struck the half - hour, 
while the footmen were carrying in the last lamp and dropping 
the last curtain. 


The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


THE appearance of a novel by Rhoda Broughton, written 
in her first and sprightliest manner, naturally brings up 
the large question of ‘‘the domestic novel”; for Miss 
Broughton, admired by Mr. Andrew Lang, and disdained 
by Mr. Swinburne in a withering chance phrase, is, 
perhaps, the typical novelist of our domesticity. Endowed 
with wit, sentiment, and a discerning eye for some aspects 
of character, she has during thirty and three years given 
a modest and refined pleasure, not only to the petites dmes 
conjugales, but also to the great intellects philosophic, 
scientific, and economic, which in hours of slippered ease 
graciously ‘‘unbend” themselves over a novel. It is 
significant, and probably no mere accident, that the 
opening lines of Foes in Law (Macmillan) should contain 
references to morning-rooms, mantelpieces, footmen, lamps, 
and curtains—the whole constituting a background for the 
fragrant cup and a proposal of marriage. ‘‘ Instead of a 
cup of tea he has asked her for herself.” And “he” is 
a curate, and ‘‘she” is named Lettice. All these things 
conspire. If Miss Broughton had purposely tried to 
embody the characteristics of her school in a single scene, 
she could not have bettered the first ten pages of Fes in 
Law—that novel which, without harming him, might 
divert an archdeacon ; which is at this very moment being 
read by the mothers of the conquerors of the world; and 
which will doubtless be read by the conquerors too, when 
they come home. 

Since most of the fiction of Balzac, Turgenev, Thackeray, 
Tolstoi, Meredith, d’Annunzio, Hardy and Zola is domestic, 
it may properly be asked what sinister or satiric import 
attaches to the term “domestic novel”? The answer lies 
in the fact that the adjective applies, not to the themes of 
this particular class of novel, but to its public. The 
domestic novel is so called because it is written for, not 
because it is written about, domesticity. At the same time, 
since it may have wit, and even humour, and may be con- 
cerned with the affairs of adult people, it is not to be con- 
fused with the ‘‘ story for girls.” It is part of the artistic 
furniture of the home, like the ballad on the piano and the 
water-colour on the wall. It is admitted because it respects 
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that “sanctity of the English home” which some other 
things—for instance, the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—are 


said to ‘‘invade.” Dean Farrar once wrote a book whose 
sub-title is “The World of School.” There is “a world 
of home,” which preserves its qualities only by ignoring 
every other world. The English world of home is one of 
the most perfectly organised microcosms on this planet, not 
excepting the Indian purdah. The product of centuries of 
culture, it is regarded, not too absurdly, as the fairest 
flower of Christian civilisation. It exists chiefly, of course, 
for women, but it could never have been what it is had not 
men bound themselves to respect the code which they made 
for it. It is the fountain of refinement and of consolation, 
the nursery of affection. It has the peculiar faculty of 
nourishing itself, for it implicitly denies the existence of 
anything beyond its doorstep, save the Constitution, a 
bishop, a rector, the seaside, Switzerland, and the 
respectful poor. And its exclusiveness is equalled by its 
dogmatism. In the home there are no doubts, no uncer- 
tainties, no ‘‘ open questions.” The code, surpassing even 
that of Napoleon, provides for all contingencies. This is 
right: that is wrong—always has been, always will be. 
This is nice: that is not nice—always has been, always will 
be. The earth may spin like a fretful midge amid 
problems, philosophers may tremble with profound hesita- 
tions, partisans may fight till the arenas are littered with 
senseless mortality ; but the home, wrapt in the discreet 
calm of its vast conservatism, remains ever stable, a refuge 
and a seclusion for those who will accept its standards and 
agree not to create a disturbance. 

It is for this wonderful institution, sublime in its self- 
reliance, living like a besieged city round which “ ignorant 
armies clash by night,” that the domestic novel has been 
brought into being. It arose naturally and inevitably 
upon demand, and it conforms to the conditions imposed 
upon it as precisely as a good child. The domestic novel 
was born in the home, and it has never been past the 

orch. When its time comes it will expire of neglect in 
the attic. There is the home and there is the world, and 
sometimes on very stormy days the domestic novel goes to 
the window and looks out, and brings back to the fireside 
a mild report of the embattled sky ; but that is dangerous ; 
it is better to put a log on the fire and talk serenely of the 
tranquil microcosm. Therefore the domestic novel is usually 
occupied with domesticity, and in a domestic way—a way 
which avoids trouble by taking everything for granted. 
Can there be aught more delightful than the home? And 
can one imagine a more desirable home than the first-class 
country house, where virtue, elegance, and wealth have 
combined to produce an environment and a piece of 
machinery of ideal perfection? This is why the domestic 
novelist makes a parade of footmen and the apparatus of 
luxurious comfort: not so much from snobbery as because 
such things are the symbols of an ideal. ‘‘ A good home ”— 
what aspirations, narrow but intense, are in that phrase! 
Happily, even in the home, one is human, or the domestic 
novelist would be unable to extract his sedate dramas from 
that haunt of quietude. It is notorious, indeed, that the 
smaller the community and the more completely it is self- 
contained, the deeper will be its preoccupation with its own 
trifling affairs. Hence the domestic novelist is likely never 
to be short of material. Miss Rhoda Broughton, in Foes in 
Law, treats domestically of the warfare between a squire’s 
sister and his wife, two women of opposite temperaments. 
No larger interest is involved, nothing but the friction of 
these twain in the spacious apartments of a fine country- 
house. Conceive the deliberate act of sitting down to 
compose a whole book about the tracasseries of sisters-in-law ! 
Yet here the book is, written out in full ; and clever, too, 
adroit, amusing, and—so far, but no further—realistic. 
Housekeeping, pet dogs, private theatricals, benevolent 
societies, visits, and a convenient final legacy of thirty 
thousand pounds: such are the materials of Foes in Law, 
in which the tragedy of passion never rises higher than a 
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misunderstanding, nor the ecstasy of it exceeds ‘‘ domestic 
bliss.” 

The significant fact is, not that a witty and talented 
author should have selected themes like that of Foes in Law, 
well assured that she would thereby give pleasure to an 
educated and refined public—Balzac did the same—but 
that she should have found success in treating them so 
trivially, with so absolute a detachment from the struggling 
world, with such a convinced air that here, concealed in 
this frothy mixture of jealousies and afternoon tea, was 
the essence of life, the one thing worthy to be talked about. 
Matthew Arnold in his most human poem cried : 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But — 


There is no du¢ in the domestic novel, nor even the but 
sense, the vague, troubled apprehension of buts. The sea 
of faith, despite Matthew Arnold and all other would-be 
disturbers of an ancient peace, is still and glassy as that in 
which the infant characters paddle once a year. 


Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 


which for Matthew Arnold drowned every other noise, is 
not heard, nor the breath 


Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. ° 


Naked shingles of the world, indeed! At the first-class 
country-house, when the footmen by a united effort have 
dropped the last curtain, and instead of a cup of tea the 
curate has asked her for herself, there are no naked 
shingles of the worl |; only a lawn and a well-behaved 
moon. 








Frederic Myers. 


Mr. Frepertc Myers chose Rome for his death-place. 
His ill-health dated from an attack of influenza some two 
years ago, and, though a stay abroad seemed to set him 
up again, and he was seen again in Cambridge, he seemed 
to know when he set out to pass this winter abroad that 
there might be no returning for him. He loved Rome, 
where, thirty years ago, he had written some of his fine 
verses. He was ‘‘ Rome-sick”’ when away from it; and 
his name must be added to the strangely long list of 
English poets who took their last breath in Italy—Keats, 
Shelley, the Brownings, Walter Savage Landor, and the 
rest. 

For it is as a poet that Frederic Myers will surely be 
best remembered, though as a poet he is now, perhaps, 
forgotten. So one might say, now that he is gone, in 
reading the newspaper tributes to him, as one of her 
late Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and as ‘a writer of 
several prose-works, including Essays, Modern and Classical, 
and Science and a Future Life.’ Another item: “Mr. 
Myers married a sister of the wife of Sir Henry M. 
Stanley.” But where is any mention made of St. Paul? 
To me he lived and moved and had his being as the 
author of the series of strenuous religious verses, pzean 
on pean, which bear that name. Late in the ’sixties they 
caught me up into the seventh heaven. ‘‘God, who 
giveth joy to my youth!” says the Psalmist. Joy of our 
youth! The phrase increases in significance with the 
increasing years. The pure delight of poetry was a large 
element in that joy—that joy with the time-limit. A 
little dread was mine, therefore, when, after a quarter of 
a century, I came back to my St. Paul. Inconstancy to 
one’s early poets is among the sadnesses of maturity. 
But St. Paul’s heart-remembered antiphones had not lost 
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their old spell. Those moving numbers moved me still. 
St. Paul is the speaker : 


What was their sweet desire and subtle yearning 
Lovers, and ladies whom their song enrols ? 

Faint to the flame which in my breast is burning, 
Less than the love with which I ache for souls. 


How have I knelt with arms of my aspiring 
Lifted all night in irresponsive air, 

Dazed and amazed with overmuch desiring, 
Blank with the utter agony of prayer. 


Well, let me sin, but not with my consenting, 
Well, let me die, but willing to be whole : 

Never, O Christ—so stay me from relenting— 
Shall there be truce betwixt my flesh and soul. 


Lo, as some ship, outworn and overladen, 

Strains for the harbour where her sails are furled,— 
Lo, as some innocent and eager maiden 

Leans o’er the wistful limit «f the world— 


So even I, and with a heart more burning, 
So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 
Groan for the hour, O Christ, of Thy returning, 
Faint for the flaming of Thine advent feet. 


The Passion of Paul has its usual complement-compassion 
for others : 


Never a sigh of passion or of pity, 
Never a wail for weakness or for wrong, 
Has not its archive in the angels’ city. 
Finds not an echo in the endless song. 


O that Thy steps among the stars might quicken ! 
O that Thine ears would hear when we are dumb ! 
Many the hearts from which the hope shall sicken, 
Many shall faint before Thy Kingdom come. 


The allusions to women are general and particular : 


Witness the woman, of his children sweetest— 
Scarcely earth seeth them, but earth shall see— 

Thou in their woe Thine agony completest, 
Christ, and their solitude is nigh to Thee. 


The more particular allusion is to be found in the verses 
about Damaris, St. Paul’s own convert : 


Then to her temple Damaris would clamber, 
High where an idol, till the dawn was done, 

Bright in a light and eminent in amber, 
Caught the serene surprises of the sun. 


Then the strong soul which never power can pinion 
Sprang with a wail into the empty air, 

Thence the wide eyes upon a hushed dominion 
Looked in a fierce astonishment of prayer. 


These verses are taken not wholly at random, yet they are 
scattered links in the chain of song with which Mr. Myers 
made me his slave when the years were young. The very 
word ‘“ young” is reminiscent of him: for they recall 


. some lighter verses of his which I first encountered, I 


think, in Macmillan’s Magazine in the ’sixties : 


Then, like a newly-singing bird, 

The child’s soul in her bosom stirred ; 
I know not what she sung ; 

Because the soft wind caught her hair, 

Because the golden moon was fair, 
Because her heart was young. 


I would her sweet soul ever may 
Look thus from those glad eyes and grey ; 
Unfearing, undefiled. 
I love her: when her face I see, 
Her simple presence wakes in me 
The imperishable child. 
W. M. 
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Things Seen. 
Morbidity. 


Ir was _ midnight, but the deadly punctuality of the 
train had not faltered. Suddenly, however, it stopped near 
South Kensington, and I, in the solitude of my dingy com- 
partment, looked out mechanically. I might almost have 
pressed my face against the featureless wall at my right. 
Alien from all that is domestic and comfortable, it might, 
for all human meaning, have been the surface of the moon. 
There and then, in the stillness of that sudden stoppage, I 
felt impelled to know what it was made of, to feel its 
sepulchral emanations, to unconvince myself that it was 
glazed with a bodiless slime. 

I stretched out.my hand and touched it. There was the 
cold of subterranean brick, nothing more. As, half- 
ashamed, I withdrew my hand, I saw another hand, 
stretched and rigid, touching as I had touched—a hand 
that, for one instant, I read as I have seldom read a face, 
a hand that I read as few have read a book. 


Authority. 


Ir was afternoon. The omnibuses, all full inside, went 
slowly along the sloppy streets, and every pedestrian was 
well-bespattered with mud. Isat outside an omnibus, on the 
right-hand seat behind the driver, and after a time I began 
to find a miserable substitute for amusement in the evident 
misery of all the rest of the world. Everybody was bad- 
tempered, and the language used by the driver whenever 
any occasion for eloquence arose was saddening. He 
ought by his looks to have been capable of real humour; 
as it was he was merely abusive. So we came at last to 
Fleet-street, and arrived at Fetter-lane. A gaunt, tall 
clergyman suddenly appeared on the pavement, and for 
one moment looked in dismay at the mud and the crowded 
vehicles. ‘Then he stepped briskly into the roadway, and 
raised his hand. The omnibuses stopped, and he passed 
briskly across the street, and disappeared into the post- 
office. The driver looked at me over his shoulder with all 
his good-temper recovered. ‘See that?” said he. 


Brown Boots. 


He was young, and beautifully dressed, and obviously 
happy. His frock-coat. was well cut, his gloves were just 
at the proper remove from perfect newness, and as he 
passed me I observed that he wore violets in his button- 
hole. It was pleasant to walk behind a man so clearly 
happy, and to try to imagine what was the nature of his 
delightful errand. Then I saw suddenly that his boots, 
though shapely and beautifully polished, were of brown 
leather ; and I pitied him, for it was not possible to 
suppose him ignorant of convention. I kept pace with 
him, and the pity grew: he was happy as a king, and I 
have not said as yet that he was radiantly good-looking. 
I know not what brought him the revelation; but 
suddenly he stopped and looked half-round, and then 
made a dash into a cab which, happily, chanced to be 
crawling past him. He spoke to the driver, who turned, 
and drove off rapidly in the direction from which the 
youth had been so gaily walking. 
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A Scholar’s Garland. 


WE can imagine no prettier compliment to a veteran 
scholar than such a collection of essays and studies on 
the subjects of his own predilection as Dr. Furnivall’s 
co-workers and admirers have put together in his honour, 
under the title An English Miscellany (Clarendon Press). 
The “ Festschrift” is hardly a recognised institution in 
England; in France and Germany, where different, more 
personal and more permanent, relations prevail between 
the teachers and the taught at the great seats of learning, 
it is not infrequent. A comparatively recent example was 
a volume of Etudes Romanes, dedicated to M. Gaston Paris ; 
and it is pleasant to observe that the great French scholar 
is one of the contributors to the volume before us with 
a valuable notice of the romance of Amadas et Idotne. 
Nor is he the only writer whose name testifies at once to 
the international character of erudition and to the esteem 
which Dr. Furnivall’s work has won in many lands. 
Side by side with such representative Englishmen as 
Profs. York Powell, Skeat, and Ward stand M. Jusserand, 
also from France; Drs. Brandt, Fliigel, Kluge, Koeppel, 
and Wiilker from Germany ; Prof. Lozeman from Belgium ; 
and Prof. Gummere from America. The occasion of the 
“ Festschrift”? is Dr. Furnivall’s seventy-fifth birthday, 
and it forms part of a more extensive memorial of the 
event, which includes, besides personal gifts, a substantial 
contribution to the funds of the Early English Text Society. 
Nor will anyone who is acquainted with the history of 
English scholarship during the last forty years, or reads 
the bibliography of Dr. Furnivall’s work which Mr. 
Littlehales has compiled, hesitate to. declare that the 
honour is as deserved as it is unusual. Dr. Furnivall’s 
own editorial labours have been both laborious and con- 
scientious ; his services to philology and literature through 
the Chaucer Society, the Early English Text Society, the 
New Shakespeare Society, can hardly be over-estimated. 
Turning to the contents of the miscellany itself, we note 
that they form fine mixed reading, with a wide range 
from the Anglo-Saxon Judith to Shelley’s Alastor and 
Ibsen’s Love’s Comedy. Particular attention appears to 
have been paid to the history of the drama, and a list of 
the contributions on this subject alone may serve to give 
some idea of the richness of the medley before us. Thus 
Mr. Pierce Butler writes on ‘‘ The Origin of the Liturgical 
Drama”; Mr. W. A. Craigie on ‘“‘The Gospel of Nicodemus 
and the York Mystery Plays”; Dr. Fliigel on ‘“‘ Nicholas 
Udall’s Dialogues and Interludes,” M. Jusserand on 
“Pageants and Scaffolds Hye”; Mr. A. F. Leach on 
“Some English Plays and Players”; Mr. Sidney Lee on 
‘‘Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Playgoer’”’; Prof. 
Lozeman on “This too, too Solid Flesh”; Mr. M. W. 
McCallum on “The Authorship of the Early Hamlet” ; 
Mr. G. C. Moor Smith on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s King John and 
the Troublesome Raigne.” ‘The variety of treatment is no 
less interesting than that of subject. You have all sorts, 
from solid chunks of philological erudition to airy arts and 
shreds of belles-lettres. And we do not doubt that Dr. 
Furnivall will relish them all. Without wishing to be 
invidious, we may perhaps mention as among the more 
important and original contributions, besides some of those 
already named, Prof. Napier’s account of ‘‘The Franks’ 
Casket,” Prof. Gummere’s essay on the ballad of ‘The 
Sister’s Son,” and an amusing note by Mr. W. E. Mead 
on “ Colour in the English and Scottish Ballads.” Three 
or four writers, by the way, betake themselves to verse. 
We venture to quote the clever verses of Prof. Saintsbury: 


G. 8. to F. J. F. 


‘** Partes autem mere sunt quatuor : litterce, litteratura, 
litteratus, litterate.”’ 


Partes mere sunt quatuor—Dame Grammar saith, saith she, 


In Martian of the Goatlings (full quaintly writeth he !), 
Littere, Litteratura, Litteratus, Litterate ! 
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The good gray head we honour, she gave it of the four, 

And the gods, to eke that blessing, they added one thing 
more, 

So partes ejus quingue sunt, with the wielding of the oar! 


Litterce, Litteratura. Well wot ye all, I trow, 

How he wrought at the speech of the kindreds, and gave us 
the same to know 

In a hundred goodly volames—they face me all of a row! 


Litteratus, Litterate. And not for place or pay, 

But all for the fame of the English, he wrought in the 
English way ; 

And his sheaves they follow, as his wage, at the closing of 
the day. 


With the maids a double-sculling, his water-pomp to be ; 

For ever he loved the water well—more well than 
wis(¢)ly— 

Men should not drink the water, save in the barley-bree ! 

These are the words of a Tory, a bitter beast of bale, 

Who troweth in Church, and Kings, and Peers, and eke in 
wine and ale— 

But wisheth all love and honour to him of the Furnace- 
Vale! 





Martin Tupper, Playwright. 


Ir is not, of course, with the business of playwriting that 
the average man associates Mr. Martin Tupper. I do not 
know to what extent the Proverbial Philosophy is now read, 
but it is as the Proverbial an and as nothing 
else, that Mr. Tupper is most generally remembered. Yet 
we know that he was, as a matter of fact, a miscellaneous 
as well as fertile writer. He wrote reams of verses; he 
wrote tales in prose—notably, Zhe Crock of Gold, which 
had the questionable distinction of being dramatised by 
Fitzball; and he wrote other prose things, such as Rides 
and Reveries of the late Mr. Atsop Smith, edited by Peter 
Query, F.8.A., a copy of which lies before me. More- 
over, Mr. Tupper also wrote plays—three plays in all, one 
of which had the doubtful honour of being enacted. 

With a copy of this drama—entitled “Alfred: a 
Patriotic Play’—Mr. Tupper was so good as to present 
me a few years before his death. It makes a little paper- 
covered pamphlet of forty-four pages, and is, I suppose, a 
reproduction of the “prompt” copy, inasmuch as the 
names of the actors are set forth at the back of the title- 
page. In the British Museum there is a copy of “ Alfred” 
as printed privately in 1858. From my autograph version 
I gather that the play was produced at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Manchester, in June, 1881, with no less prominent a 
personage than Mr. Walter Montgomery in the title part ; 
other roles being taken by Mr. Charles Horsman, Miss 
Julia Seaman, and Miss Henrietta Hodson (now Mrs. 
Labouchere)—all people of more or less importance in 
their profession. 

There had been plenty of stage presentments of King 
Alfred—from the old Latin comedy by Drury, performed 
in 1619, to the “ Alfred the Great” of Sheridan Knowles, 
brought out at Drury Lane in 1831, with Macready and 
Miss Faucit. There had been the masque by Thomson 
and Mallet, the drama by O’Keefe, the tragedy by John 
Home, and the musical drama by Pocock, to name no 
others. Nevertheless, Mr. Tupper was fain to try his hand 
at the theme, and did so. His play is, of necessity, in the 
conventional five acts, but they are short ones. As no one 
will be surprised to hear, they’ are not miracles of con- 
struction. 

Of the characterisation, most pains, naturally, have been 
bestowed upon the hero, who is first brought before us, in 
the mind’s eye, as a great fighting man. One of his 
‘‘headmen ” thus describes his prowess in the battle 
which has preceded the raising of the cu:tain : 


I saw him stand 
Surrounded by a jackal pack of Danes, 
The very lion at Lay; they crowded on, 
But still he slew and slew, heaps upon heaps; 
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T strove to reach him, but could not get nigh ; 
For, wielding his red mace and battle-axe 

In either hand more terribly than Thor, 
Stoutly he cleft a narrow bloody lane 

Right through their opposite host. 


“Heaps upon heaps” is good. Mr. Tupper’s Alfred 
must have been a redoubtable warrior indeed. But he is, 
above all things, a patriot. He has no patience with the 
neatherd’s wife when that unworthy woman, not knowing 
him, cries, in his hearing: ‘‘A plague on that quarrel- 
some king of ourn, says I! Why can’t he be peaceably 
disposed with these brave newcomers, but fights and wars 
with the worthy gentlemen, to the ruination of all our 
crops?” [Observe the “early English” !] On this hint 
Alfred speaks : 

Heaven grant me patience! Can they sink so low 

And still be counted men and Englishmen— 

That liberties are nothing, good laws nothing, 

Religion nothing—so they may keep peace 

And hatch in shame and sin their golden eggs! .. . 
But no, no, no! 

My People, England—thou art not as these, 

My generous, noble, dear, devoted People ! 

Had there been only weapons in your hands 

True as the hands that should have wielded them, 

These fierce sea-robbers never had set foot 

Upon our sacred shore. 


Altogether, Alfred is portrayed as loving England more 
than it loves itself, and as being,*indeed, in all respects, a 
man before his time. 

Elswitha is only a shadow—the typical good wife and 
mother. There is more substance in the plucky Bertha 
and in the impressionable viking, though the latter’s rapid 
falling-away from his ancient faith does more credit to his 
impulses than to his understanding. The remaining 
characters are of no account. 

As regards the style and diction, the quotations given 
above will be some guide. For the most part the writing 
is simple and level. And that is just as well, for when 
the author does drop into metaphor he is apt to be 
drowned in it. For instance : 

Never yet 
(And for a thousand years shall this be true) 
Have Eoglishmen or England striven against 
The strong incline their Alfred sloped for them ! 

Every now and then we come upon examples of that 
perfect commonplace which made the Proverbial Philosophy 
so popular. As: ° 

To know aright the blessedness of plenty 
A man must once have felt how hunger gnaws. 


The stage directions are sometimes very elaborate, and 
one wonders whether they were ever fully carried ont. 
The suggestions as to the musical illustration to be used 
are not without an element of humour : 

The overture to be exclusively English and national 
music: to commence with wailing Weleh or old British 
tunes, then to swell into marches and military Bardism,— 
thereafter to change gradually into other recognised 
national airs; a well-wrought cento of tunes, including 
(for example) ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay,” ‘‘Rule Britannia,” 
and so forth, ending with ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 


For the interval between Acts I. and II., the author 
advises old English airs, ‘“‘ with, perhaps, the modern one 
of ‘Hard Times, Come Again no More.’” The music 
between Acts II. and III. ‘“‘ may include hints of the 
tunes, ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and ‘ There’s a Good Time 
Coming.’”. Between Acts III. and IV., ‘‘ Hearts of 
Oak” ; between Acts IV. and V., “‘The Land, Boys, we 
Live In ”—nothing like local colour ! 

In 1866 Mr. Tupper printed an historical play called 
“Raleigh: his Life and Death” and he was the author, 
further, of a drama, called ‘“ Washington,” printed at 
New York in 1876. On these I need not dwell. Zr uno 
omnes. A. 
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Correspondence. 
English Rhymed Elegiacs. 


Str,—There ‘are earlier rhymed elegiacs in English 
than these of Mr. Watson, which the reviewer of Sir 
Lewis Morris’s Harvest Tide, in the Acasemy of January 
19, seems to doubt. There are Tennyson’s. At the age 
of seventeen I also published a piece in rhymed elegiacs, 
when Mr. Watson, f daresay, was unborn. May I inform 
the lady or gentleman who asks me to round my labours 
with an epic that he, or she, will find one (at least, if it is 
not an epic, I don’t know what it is) in the list of my 
compositions ?—I am, &c., A. Lana. 


Blue-eyed Characters. 


Sir,—Why should not Rosalind’s “ old religious uncle ” 
be accepted as one of the three blue-eyed characters in 
Shakespeare, mentioned in the ingenious questions pro- 
posed in the Acapemy of January 5? She says he had “‘a 
blue eye and sunken ”—positively. See ‘As you Like It,” 
IIL., ii., ll. 362 and 393.—I am, &c., 

J. Prerce. 


Str,—With reference to the paragraphs on p. 44 of 
your last number, I write to say that I have always 
understood the “ blue-eyed: hag,” Sycorax, to be blue 
under the eyes. 

Not long ago an article in the Globe, on the eyes of 
Shakespeare’s characters, attracted my attention on this 
point. There the writer also inferred that blue was the 
colour of the eyes of Shakespeare’s ideal lover, from 
Rosalind’s description: ‘‘a blue eye and a sunken, which 
you have not.’”’—I am, &c., R. W. K. Epwarps. 


The Elision of the ‘ E.”’ 


Str,—A question of orthography involving arguable 
issues occurs in consequence of the juxtaposition of two 
analogously - formed words in last week’s AcapEmy. 
Philologists can doubtless shew that the spellings of 
‘likeable’? and ‘‘ unmistakable” are not. irreconcilable, 
and that the ‘‘e” is correctly elided in the one, and 
properly retained in the other. At the same time, the 
modern tendency of ‘‘clipping”’ exercises its effect upon 
all such words, whether newly-contrived or old-established ; 
consequently a various spelling often exists. Milton, for 
instance, if my edition err not, has ‘ irreconcileable,”’ 
whereas above I have used its modern spelling. That 
there is a complete lack of uniformity in this respect 
among present-day writers, the random perusal of a 
periodical or two, sufficiently proves. Is the point, then, 
so debatable that it cannot be settled whether one spelling 
is to be regarded as old-fashioned or its alternative as 
more modern, and therefore correct? Not that, as in 
France, the language should be officially ‘‘tinkered,” or 
its orthography modernised by decree; but let there be 

‘ among literary men a uniform practice; based upon literary 
principles, of avoiding the inconsistency of two ways of 
spelling the same word. 

I suppose that when “civilisation” is everywhere spelt 
with an “s” instead of a “z,” such a consummation will 
at length be reached.—I an, Xe., 

Ernest H. Harrison. 


““The Blue Boy.”’ 


Srr,—I have read both letters in your columns about 
‘‘The Blue Boy” from ‘‘Audax ” and “ Buscador.” Will 
the latter kindly tell me all he knows about the two 
pictures? Apparently he knows a good deal, and can 
perhaps throw some light on what happened to Gainsboro’s 
picture or pictures between 1770 and 1802. That period 
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‘of thirty _— seems to be involved in darkness as to the 
resting-place or fate of two works of art by a famous 


master.—I am, &c., Caro Moraan. 


Shakespearean Americanism. 


Str,—In your issue of the 12th inst., a correspondent 

quotes Shakespeare’s 

Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out, 
to show that Mr. Stephen Phillips has sinned in excep- 
tionally good company in making use of what (according 
to your reviewer’s judgmert) is an “ unintended Ameri- 
canism ” in Herod. 

This particular quotation has done yeoman service to 
Americanism apologists, and has become quite a venerable 
“* philological jocosity.”” The exact sense in which Shake- 
speare used the phrase can, however, be more clearly 
understood by referring-to ‘4 King Lear,” Act V., scene 3: 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from h: aven 
And fire us hence like foxes. 


Juan W. P. Caamperiw. 


Rice, Rice! 


Smr,—In last Saturday’s Acapemy you credit me with 
including in the menu supplied by Perdita for the sheep- 
shearers a commodity called ‘vice.”” As this is rather a 
reflection both on Perdita and her guests, allow me to say 
that the article referred to was réce.—I am, &c., 


—I am, &e., 


G. 8. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 70 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best first and 
last sentences of an unwritten novel. We intended that only two 
sentences should be written ; but most competitors have evidently 
considered that more than two were permissible if neither set 
exceeded fifty words. The difference is often only one of punctua- 
tion, and we have decided to disqualify no competitor who has not 
exceeded the limit of words. We award the prize to Mr. Eyre 
Hussey, 3, Prince’s-square, W. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, and don’t you forget it, Norah, 
nor what happened to him subsequently. I daresay the fall will 
come ; it usually does; but that great big heart of yours—so much 
too big for your theories—will keep watch over your natural 
womanhood, never fear.” 


There was silence, just that bar’s rest which enables the tendrils 
of a chord to clasp the soul of a listener. ‘How true my words 
were,” he said; “I knew that the rugged exterior—the reef of 
quartz——.” ‘ Would have its pints.’ Her white hand closed his 
lips, 


Other sentences received are as follows : 

After twenty years’ experience of herself and of life generally, 
Betty decided Betty’s influence over the world to be stronger than 
the world's influence over Betty, and the idea of reforming an 
indefinite and unlocated but a needy and grateful portion of the 
inhabited earth, appeared no very appalling task. 


The sins she had thought to rebuke, she had sinned; the mercy 
she had dreamed to give, she had received ; the courage she had 
burnt to inspire, she had lacked; and though the future should 
bring other joys, she could never realise the blessedness of work 
well done, [K. J., Leeds, ] 


Millicent, Countess D'Orgueil, sat alone amidst her priceless 
Sévres vases, her Louis Quinze furniture, her cinque-cento medal- 
lions, and her various articles of vertu : a little sad in the midst of 
all the Sardanapalian splendour by which she was surrounded—a 
little dissatisfied with the emptiness and objectlessuess of modern 
life. 


It is the old story of the two islands in the Munster lake. At 
first we think we shall never tire of our own island because death 
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cannot enter it, but more and more we yearn for the other shore. 
How reposeful its aspect! We are ready to embark. 
[A. G., Cheltenham. | 


The church was crowded; the familiar question, beginning 
“ Wilt thou have this man?” had just been asked when I was 
startled by Dick muttering, “ By Jingo!” ; the bride had faced her 
companion, making a superb, sweeping courtesy, then, turning, 
she passed into the vestry, leaving both clergy and congregation 
petrified. 

Ten years have passed, but only to-day have I understood why 
Veronica did not marry Sir John Stuart, and I am glad she didn’t, 
for Dick is now one of the happiest men in the world, 

. [M, G, C., Ealing. } 


The man and woman trudged silently along the grey, paved 
street, bordering the sluggich, brown waters of the canal; dusk 
was falling and the lamps threw their sickly light on the bride’s 
delicate face, over which a tense, miserable expression was stealing, 
and on the man’s set look of triumphant possession. 

' ‘ . 

Jem’s face expressed nothing ; Suean's habitual bold stare was 
tempered with triumph, and fierce exultation filled his mother’s 
heart as she drew the sheet over the white face, and the poor 
prettiness unkind life had done her best to destroy, kinder death 


had already partially replaced. 
[M, W. J., Manchester. | 


“High ideal?” said his wife, scornfully. “ Low reality, you 
mean! I've‘nothing a handsome woman owght to have—thanks to 
your ‘high idea).’ But money and pleasure I wil/ have. Abrahams 
wants comic operas—compose them ! If not, I'll go on the stage. 
I mean it! Abrahams would Lave me!” 

' . . 


“German paper, Arthur! Can’t stay—dear Lady Jane’s carriage 
waiting. Ien’t she sweet !” 
The door banged. Wearily opening the paper, he read of the 
immenee success of Oppenheim's new opera—“ an immortal work.” 
Oppenheim—fellow-student—and his inferior! With a heart- 
breaking sigh, his head sunk into his hands, 
[W. 8. B., London, | 


“Why did you do it?” asked Edgar, his yellow moustache 
twitching with rage, as he looked fiercely into Oswald’s eyes: the 
kindly eyes of Oswald, whom nene could have thought capable of 
the “it” which had been “done.” ‘ Why, why did you do it?” 


And Edgar, leaning from the window of his chambers, saw 
Oswald crossing the Walk ; his step was brisk and alert ; and from 
the steps of the library opposite a slender form came blithely 
towards him ; and Edgar turned and sighed: “Yes, that is why 
he did it.” (A. T., Italy. ] 


“That is your last word?" Wynyard said slowly, “the happiness 
of both our lives to be sacrificed to . . . My God! if it isa question 
of honour. I ought to answer for that. I made the mistake... 
thirteen years ago, Butitis not too late; yet, if... Oh, Barbara! ”’ 


Barbara listened in passionate pity and remorse. They were 
united—she with youth and beauty, Emily in faded middle age—by 
their love for this man whom each had unconsciously injured. To 
her crude, girlish conception of loyalty and honour, three lives had 
been sacrificed, and, tragic futility ! sacrificed in vain. 

[L. G., Reigate. | 


As a devout believer in the infallibility of youth and Divine 
right of love, I readily urged the unworldly course when bidden to a 
family consultation upon my friend Athalie’s engagement, the 
which having happened away from home, I was the more inclined 
to impute desirableness to the affair. 


Although Athalie’s reticence is something finer than the mere 
shame of owning a mistake, I have my idea that, for all her 
fortitude, I shall yet hear from her one great involuntary comment 
upor her life, and I wonder if then she will blame anybody, and 
whom, and how much. [G. W., London }. 


Had we asked for the most conventional opening and closing 
seatences of an unwritten novel, we think we should have divided 
the prize equally between the senders of the following : 


On a calm evening in the July of 1812, when the shadows were 
long on the grass, and the insects were dancing like gold-dust in 
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the rays of the departing sun, a solitary horseman appeared upon 
the brow of the hill that shelters the quiet little village of 
Eastslope. 

‘ ‘ . 

At such times the voice of the good Vicar would come upon him 
with a message of great comfort; he would smell the flowers 
again, and hear the words, beautiful in memory : “ The Lord hath 
given, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of the 
Lord!” ” [H. A, M., London. | 


On the edge of a Cornish moorland, hard by a lazy fern- 
embowered little stream, there is an old broken-down stile, from 
which, passing across two cornfields, a path leads to a small farm- 
house, 


° ° ° 
“Tt was just here,” he said, “that I first saw you, as you came 
acrots the corn-fields towards me, with the sunlight upon your hair, 
and love’s message in your eyes.” 
[F. W.8., London. ] 


Alone, in a vast wilderness of undulating snow, stood the grim 
ancestral home of the Vanderoffs—one of Russia’s noblest families. 


Then, standing hand-in-hand at the open casement, they heard 
the bells of St. Isaac’s peal forth their sweet melody ; awakening 
them from their dream to the life of happiness and love before 
them. [E. V. W., Birmingham. | 


“ Why is the sky not bluer, and the sun more radiant? My heart 
is singing a glad, glad tune, but the lark is trilliag so sadly! Has 
not my love promised me her heart of hearts, and should not all the 
world rejoice? Ah, Love! 

. . s 

The sun’s rays burn me; the sky’s blue mocks me; and the song 
of the birds clashes inbarmoniously with my heart's sad cry—‘“* My 
Love has flown away to the Angels. Hush!” 

[I. R., Cornwall. , 


Far from the haunts of men lies Grasdene, an ocean-recked 
village, with its old church and glistening white cottages. Where 
in spring the apple-blossoms bloom in +11 their glory, and where 
violets grow, but none sweeter than thore on one lonely grave in 
Grasdene Churchyard. 


Ard now my tale is told. It is no morbid tragedy, no thrilling 
romance. Simply the story of an old-world village, whose heroine 
sleeps in peace in “ God’s Acre.” All her sorrows are over; nothing 
breaks the stillness but the music of the sobbing waves “ making 
their moan.” [G. H., Didsbury. | 


This is the chronicle of an ancient but beautiful lady, who 
already oversteps her threescore and ten, telling how she outwitted 
her phalanxed relatives, and set up a kingdom of her own; and 
faith | it has as much matter to it as any love-story in the world. 


And Madam is near a hundred now, ard plays her mad pranks by 
the fireside, with unabated twinkles, only rarely remembering her 
one defeat, and murmuring with much hauteur—and a tear or two 
—I’m going home in a fsw days,” whereat we chorus, “ Oh gran’ 
moth’, not yet—please !” [E. R, London. | 


Sentences also received from: E U., London; J. D. W., London'; 
G. C. P., Chelsea; R. W., Brighton; J. B. N, York; C. F. K., 
Eccles; R. M., Brighton ; J.C. H., London; M. H. I, N.. London; 
P. C. F., Cambridge; M. F., London; E. B., London; R O. S., 
Kennington; K. M., London; O. W., Surrey; S. M. S, London; 
F, L. A., Ealing; Mrs. C., London; A. E, W.; E. L.. Didsbury ; 
J.R.C., Cambridge; A. M.; G. W,, London; L. E. L., Ashby-de-la- 
a he C., Buxted : H. A. D., London ; E, A., Wangford ; A.S.i1H., 

alkeith. 


Competition No. 71 (New Series). 


In our “Literary Week” columns will be found a passage from 
“The Library” of George Crabbe. We offer a prize of One Guinea 
for the best set of lines, in the same style, on some domestic incident 
or object, such as ‘The Sofa,” ‘The Postman's Knock,” “ A Noise 
in the Night,” &c., &q. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, January 30. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 








